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~ POETRY. 


For the Woman’s Journal, 
“GOD'S TRUTH.” 


BY B, 





[The following lines were written in the year of 
our Lord 1854, upon reading these words by a well- 
known American author: “Our Declaration of Rights 
was the ery of that free eagle on his mountain crag; 
and the fettered soul heard and answered it, the 
world over.”’} 

That ery was heard in the Fatherland, and the peo- 
ple’s champion came 

To ask for aid in time of need in Freedom's honored 
name; 

But having reached the shore, from whence that 
piercing cry arose, 

Why sinks his heart as never yet it sank before his 
foes? 

Why stoops he thus to listen, as he looks on that 
proud bird? 

Hears he aught, coming nearer, not in the distance 
heard? 

As he looks on that free eagle he learns that hope is 
vain 

Of help from him for freedem, for his talons grasp a 
chain; 

And in that chain a bleeding lamb, the last called of 
His flock, 

Who came to seek and save the lost—the One Eter- 
nal Rock, 

Oh! patriot hero, born of Heaven, lift up thy gaze 
above, 

Far, far above that eagle vain, He reigns, the God of 
Love. 

And His own word, which cannot change, to thee, to 
all is given, 

That tyrants shall be overcome, and every chain be 


riven, 

The darkness of the night reveals the coming of His 
day, 

When fell Oppression’s cruel power shall surely melt 
away; 

But the great battle of the Lord must usher in the 
light; 

Brave hearts and patient spirits are preparing for the 
fight; 


They wait the Master’s summons, for our times are 
in his hands, 

And by his power, and in his name, will break the 
despot’s bands. 





For the Woman’s Journal. 


TO A NIGHT-BLOOMING CEREUS. 
BY KATE HARRING LON. 


Beautiful flower, with petals white, 

That only blooms in the hush of night, 

That never reveals to the sunlight bold 

The inner beauty thy petals hold, 

As I sit to-night, keeping watch o’er thee, 
Thou seemst to blossom alone for me. 

Thave known some hearts like thine own, fair one, 
That never would ope to the glaring sun; 
Whose wealth of sweetness was treasured up 
Like the golden threads in thine opening cup; 
Tha: had never a throb, nor a glow, nor a call, 
Exccpt for the heart that received them all. 
Some hearts I have known that the gathering gloom 
Has seemed to eall into perfect bloom; 

Whose garnered brightness, with magie power, 
Came blossoming out in life’s darkest hour— 
Who waited, like thee and the stars on high, 
Ere ‘hey gave their beanty to earth and sky. 
Beautiful flower, in robe of white, 

Thou seemst like an angel of peace to-night; 
But, like joys that have vanished, or fond hopes fled, 
Thy wendrous beauty will al! have fled 

When I wake at morn, and only see 

The corpse of the flower that bloomed for me. 
Yet other memories treasured there, 

I hide in my heart with a miser’s care, 

Tn that “inner temple” that none may see, 
Except when I lift the veil for thee, 

And hold the thought of our converse sweet, 
With hope and rapturous joy replete. 

For we've talked together, thou and I, 

When none but God and ourselves were nigh; 
I have touched my cheeks to thy snowy tips, 
And breathed a prayer on thy opening lips; 
And thou, in turn, to my weary heart, 

Didst strength, and comfort and faith impart. 


| And now I will bid thee a fond good night, 





And my theughts shall be of an angel flower, 

That blooms above in a fairer bower, 

Vhere the dear ones waiting may bend to see 

The beautiful bud that unclosed for me. 
Keokuk, Iowa, 


With thy petals spread as for upward flight; | 
} 
| 


—_—<——_ _ 


For the Woman's Journal. 


THE DAY OF SNOW. 


BY E. ©. HALL. 


The clouds have strewn aerial flowers ' 
Along the wintry way; 

They lie and hang in foliage light 
On far expanse and spray. 

O erystal lilies, born in light, 
Why do ye earthward stray? 

Still fairer are ethereal bowers 
In realms of peerless day. 


The bleeding rose of Sharon, wreathes 
June’s summer, rich array; 

As wonderful these snow-flakes are 
That throng the earth to-day! 


O crystal flowers that bloomed in light— 
Why on the bowers to-day 
Lie ye in silver vesture white, 
And vistas far away? 
O clouds that fly, ye vistas white, 
And glittering winter day; 
I look above, adown, upon 
The earth's new-born array. 





LESS SENSATIONAL. 





It often happens that the newspaper report- 
ers, and sometimes even the speakers at Wo- 
man Suffrage meetings, complain that these 
meetings are not so exciting as the Anti-Slav- 
They forget that the Anti- 
Slavery conventions were not always exciting. 
They recall only the specially stirring meetings 
—when there was a fugitive-slave case pend- 
ing or a riot expected. But I can also re- 
member meetings—some in Boston, many in 
the country—where much precious time was 
wasted by speakers in complaining of the ab- 
sent or the indifferent. And again and again 
did the reporters declare that there was a vis- 
ible decline in interest, and predict a gradual 
decay of the whole enterprise. 

Then we must remember that the Anti- 
Slavery movement, from the very beginning, 
mingled itself with politics, and had never 
more to do with them than after the Garrison- 
ian abolitionists had become Disunionists. A 
great property interest was also concerned in 
the affair, at the South; anda vast commer- 
cial interest, at the North. Hence the move- 
ment began and ended with mobs, and a pro- 
spective mob is always interesting. In all 
these respects the Woman Suffrage move- 
ment is very differently situated. It touches 
the prejudices or preferences of men, but not 
their business or their politics. y 

Again, the Abolitionists were early divided 
into two rival and almost hostile bodies; first 
as Old-Organization and New-Organization; 
then as voters and non-voters. It was custo- 
mary to air these differences very freely in 
the conventions; and to exchange tolerably 
pungent personalities. I always thought it a 
custom more honored in the breach than in 
the observance; but it certainly made the 
meetings very savory to the unregenerate pal- 
ate. It has only been on rare occasions that 
the Woman Suffrage Conventions have yield- 
ed this rather questionable attraction. 

And there is another difference which car- 
ries us far into the philosophy of the two 
movements. The Anti-Slavery agitation hav- 
ing to do with a barbarism wholly behind the 
age, and one destined—though we did not then 
know it—to a speedy disappearance, lay more 
on the surface, and did not touch, as the Wo- 
man Suffrage movement does, the finest and 
most subtle strings of the social organization. 
The wrongs that Abolitionism denounced were 
patent to all the world. The sufferings it 
aimed to relieve were of a kind easily spread 
abroad in the newspapers. The victims of 
slavery could be brought upon the platform, 
could tell their story, could thrill the meeting 
with excitement by their mere color, their 
sears, their untaught speech. But the suffer- 
ing produced by unjust laws in regard to wo- 
man does not show itself upon the platform, 
cannot be told so freely; its instinct is to hide 
itself. 

Again, much of this suffering lies in a nega- 
tive shape; in the absence of equal aims, op- 
portunities, wages, education, intellectual self- 
respect; and those wrongs, though as real, do 
not admit of scene-painting so vivid. The 
narratives of the sisters Smith of Glastonbury 
are hardly surpassed in quaintness by the sto- 
ries of Sojourner Truth or Harriet Tubman; 
but certainly do not appeal with the same 
power to the universal heart. Even the legal 
powerlessness of a mother, in most of our 
States, to protect her own children, is not so 
effective—even in the hands of Lucy Stone— | 
as the simple narrative of aslave-mother; be- | 
cause it occurred to every one that the slave- 
mother’s sorrows were being repeated every | 
day and all day long, while it is difficult to 
convince people that our laws of guardianship, 


ery conventions. 








| the coarser forms of barbarism. 


work many instances of harm. 
But all these differences only show, after 
all, that the Woman Suffrage movement, if 


| even if theoretically unjust, do practically | is about to be held. 


| 


true, belongs to a later stage of the world’s | 


progress, implies finer social relations, touches 
more subtle human emotions. Mill has admi- 
rably pointed out in his ‘‘Subjection of Wo- 
man’’ that profounder results follow from this 


| deeper and more recondite wrong than from 
The Woman | 
| Suffrage movement marks a further step in 
| evolution; and if less capable of dramatic 


treatment, it has more to offer in the way of 
new thoughts and far-reaching consequences. 
What the Anti-Slavery movement chiefly 
needed was to enlist people of conscience and 
action: but the Woman Suffrage movement 
is still,to some extent,in the intellectual stage; 
and must expect to impress the publi: more 
profoundly, perhaps, but less sensationally. 
T. W. i. 





BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW. 


We have just finished reading Dr. Clarke’s 
second book, which he styles ‘The Building 
of a Brain.” Amid much gloomy truth, and 
some childish error, it is with a glad feeling 
that we read on page 2, the following: 

**A necessary and preparatory condition for 
the building of the best possible brain out of 
the female organization is to diffuse through 
the community—a knowledge of the physiol- 
ogy of Woman. For this, as well as for other 
purposes, there should be a class of intelligent 
and well-educated female physicians.”’ 

This, we may well call a suggestion after 
nature’s own method, a true ‘similia similibus 
curantur,”’ 

Ilow long has Nature, through the instine- 
tive repugnance of Woman to consult the male 
physician on the special functions of her sex, 
said clearly enough, if one had ears to hear, 
‘*There must be women doctors!” ‘The ‘‘lead- 
ers of thought,’’ too, have demanded it, but 
the medical profession, with the logic of might, 
have closed the college doors, and have driven 
away the new aspirant. 

Ir. Clarke chronicles some of the results of 
this failure to supply a wholesome demand. 

A one-sided system of medicine, and a one- 
sided system of education must be disastrous 
to a nation. 

Our large cities are crying out for woman- 
ly intelligence on our Boards of Education, 
through the long lists of youthful mortality 
and disease. 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Clarke’s suggestion, in his article in the At/an- 
tic Monthly entitled **The Americanized Eu- 
ropean.” Now, will the Pharaohs of Harvard 
afford to this imperative need of our age, med- 
ical and educational, the facilities required? 
or shall the Israelites be required to make 
brick without straw, as of old? 

Orange, New Jersey. ce. c. We 


quotes Dr. 


SYMPATHY BETTER THAN ADVICE. 


Epirors Woman’s JounnaLt:—At a time 
when censors and critics are numerous, and 
when you are in danger of being overpowered 
by the weight of advice which is being heaped 
upon you, let me send a word of sympathy. 

Advice is a cheap commodity; perhaps that 
is why it is so unsparingly bestowed upon those 
who receive little else in the way of help. It 
is easier to stand at a safe distance and criti- 
cise, than it is to lend a shoulder to the wheel. 
In reading the criticisms, which appear from 
time to time upon the conduct of the Woman- 
Suffrage question, one is irresistibly remind- 
ed of Esop’s fable of ‘*The Miller and _ his 
Son.’’ I hope we shall avoid the Miller’s er- 
ror, and not give too much heed to the voice 
of the critic. 

This problem of a Woman Suffrage party 
is rapidly solving itself. We shall not much 
longer say lo! here, or lo! there; but it will 
become manifest to all. The cause is, as I be- 
lieve, under the Divine guidance, and we have 
only to perform the duty that lies nearest, in 
order to witness its success. So far as the 
Woman's Journat has been the exponent of 
this question, I think its policy has been a wise 
one. It has always, as it seems to me, sug- 
gested the best thing to be: done under exist- 
ing circumstances, We hear much of ‘‘wire- 
pulling’ and “political trickery,’’ but I have 
failed to discover any such yielding of princi- 
ple in the columns of the Journat. Even in 
our present national difficulties, when the in- 
fluential journals which take a right view of 
the situation might be counted on the fingers 
of one hand, the JourNnAL is among the honor- 
able few. 

It is true that many of us thought, for a 
time, that the Republican party, having freed 
the slaves aud saved the Union, would also 
confer the franchise upon women: but 
have come to see that for this work, which is 
to usher in the crowning epoch of our Repub- 
lic, new aud different machinery is needed. 
This machinery will develop itself in time. 

Here in Missouri a Constitutional Convention 


we 


| 








We feel anxious about 
many things in connection with this Conven- 


tion, but we will hope that it may be woman’s | 


opportunity, and we shall strive to make it 
such. 

In many directions the way is opening, pa- 
tience and courage only are needed to accom- 
plish the work. . % @ 

St. Louis, Mo. 


———se--—-—CSCS 


LIFE IN NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Epitors JournaL:—You would be shocked 
at the want of enterprise shown by the news- 
paper men here in Dorchester, New Bruns- 
wick. All this week, in the Court House in 
this town, a breach of promise trial has been 
going on. The newspaper men packed their 
pencils and note-books and came up. They 
stayed and looked on awhile; then they put 
up their pencils and note-books and went home. 
Further than a general report of the trial they 
did not attempt. They said “The details 
were not of a proper character to appear in 
our columns.”’ Not that this has been differ- 
ent from such trials usually, but the gossip 
and scandal which a report of it involve, would 


not elevate the standing of a paper, nor the | 


standard of public taste. There were telling 
dramatic points in the trial, which a paper 
could have made much of, and the story is 
very interesting. The trial was concluded 
last night. Verdict for the lady. Heavy 
damages. Great rejoicing by the public. 

A ease tried to-day has excited no little in- 
terest, as well it might. 
eleven years of age, was tried for murder; for 
forcing a boy, smaller than himself, face down- 
ward into some water, and holding him there 
until he was drowned. 
mainly circumstantial, and as the boy really 
does not seem to be aware of the nature of his 
crime, he has been convicted of manslaughter 
rather than of murder. <As yet the Judge 
does not know what to do with him. 

In his charge to the jury to-day the judge 
said, ‘‘that he had been much interested in 
this case. He had carefully watched the pris- 
oner at the bar during the proceedings, and the 
only time the prisoner’s attention had been 
particularly attracted by anything was when 
he, the judge, put the shade on his eyes, when 
the lights were brought in.”” Poor child, what 
must his future life be, shadowed so young! 

H. I. Reap. 


John Manship, a boy 


As the evidence was 


Dorchester, New Brunswick. 


REV. ROYAL B. STRATTON. 


The death of Rev. R. B. Stratton is an- 
nounced in the Worcester Spy as having oc- 
curred on Sunday morning last, though antic- 
ipated for some time, and as occasioning sin- 
cere regret among his numerous friends. Hav- 
ing strong religious convictions, and even in 
his youth possessing that decided talent for 
extemporaneous speaking which became in 
after life a marked feature of his public min- 
istrations, he at an early age entered the min- 
istry of the Methodist Episcopal church, in 
which service he continued for a series of 
years; during this time he was for seven years 
in the home missionary work of the church on 
the Pacific coast, with headquarters at Sacra- 





mento. 

After a settlement of several years as a 
Congregational minister in Albany and Great 
Barrington, he accepted a call to the Old 
South church of Worcester, whose interests he 
actively served for a period of six years. 
During his ministry there a tendency towards 
insanity became manifest, which led to his 
withdrawal, the church evincing their sympa- 
thy and kind feeling toward him at the time 
of his resignation by a series of resolutions 
highly complimentary to him as an earnest 
Christian worker, and by presenting him with 
six months’ additional salary. Mr. Stratton 
visited Germany after his resignation, accom- 
panied by his family, in search of health, but 
without favorable result, and shortly after his 
return it was found necessary to place him 
under constant medical charge, first in the 
Hartford retreat and lastly in an asylum in 
Worcester where, no relief being found, he 
gradually sank away, his death being attribu- 
ted to paralysis of the brain. 

Mr. Stratton was a man of a very original 
mind, a ready speaker upon the various topics 
of public interest, strong in his convictions, 
and willing to serve to the extent of his ability 
all social and moral as well as religious re- 
forms. His power in prayer is spoken of by 
his parishioners as unusual and peculiar, and 
numerous additions to the church by profes- 
sion of faith during his pastorate attest the 
faithfulness of his ministry. To Woman Suf- 
fragists his memory is specially endeared for 
the generous advocacy he gave us, in the very 
beginning of our movement in this State. It 
was he who said with such admirable earn- 
estness that he did not want for a wife a wo- 


} 











CONCERNING 


WOMEN, 


Miss Tuackeray will visit America, next 
year. 

Miss Exsie EF. Corrreri cf Hillsdale, 
Mich., is one of the new clerks in the office of 
the Secretary of State in Michigan. 

Princess Bearn Viana has succeeded in 
obtaining from the young king Alfonso, a com- 
plete amnesty for all the Carlists in Spain. 

Evvcey B. Kixesiey of Olathe, Johnson Co., 
Kansas, has been invited to address the Legis- 
lature of that State on the Industrial Educa- 
tion of women. 

Miss Susan E. Vicktnson, sister of Anna 
Dickinson, made her first appearance as a 
public lecturer at Scranton, Peun., on Thurs- 
day evening last. 

Rev. Miss Haines of Hallowell officiated 
as Chaplain in the Senate on Saturday, being 
the first woman that ever acted in that capac- 
ity in the Legislature of Maine. 

Rey. Aveusta Cuapin has been invited to 
open the sessions of the Michigan Senate with 
prayer. This is considered by the Paw Paw 
True Northerner as an endorsement of Woman 
Suffrage. 

Miss Jucra Co_may is the author of a very 
good series of half a dozen brief four and 
eight page temperance tracts, historical, sta- 
tistical, and scientific, published by Nelson & 
Phillips. 

Mrs. Owes, State Librarian of Indiana, 
has been, by act of the Legislature of that 
State, vested with authority to serve processes, 
arrest Senators, and transact the other duties 
pertaining to the post of Sergeant-at-arms of 
the Senate. 

Mrs. Fawcett, the brilliant English lady 
who writes stories of political economy and 
makes them so fascinating that children ery 
for them—almost, has recently given a lecture 
on some of the women characters of Dickens, 
Thackeray and George Eliot. 

Evizapetu, Countess Or THANAT, a wo- 
man, first petitioned the Irish government fora 
penny post. This was one hundred and sev- 
enty-two years ago. Subsequently, for that 
valuable hint, she was awarded a pension of 
three hundred pounds sterling per annum. 

Mrs. Anna E. Evans, of Fort Dodge, lowa, 
has sued nineteen saloon keepers and owners, 
asking $10,000 damages for making her hus- 
band a drunkard, One of the defendants is 
an ex-presiding elder of the Methodist church. 
Who would make the best voter, he or she? 

Miss Scuvuyier, of New York, has lately 
been in Boston, full of wise and practical 
plans for relieving, and at the same time up- 
rooting pauperism,—a work which she, more 
than any other person, has set on foot in New 
York, through the ‘State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciations”’ which she has helped to organize. 


Mrs. Mituicent Garrett Fawcett, of 
Great Britain, has published a little volume 
entitled ‘Tales in Political Economy.’ The 
idea has been suggested by the stories of Miss 
Harriet Martineau, who more than_ thirty 
years ago illustrated her views of political 
economy by clothing them in a fictitious cos- 
tume. 

Mrs. M. A. Jounson, editress of the Agitator, 
a temperance paper in Jeffersonville, Ind., 
was sued for libel by one Fisher, for calling his 
whiskey-shop a murder-mill. She proved her 
statement true, and the jury were out but a 
few minutes when they returned with a ver- 
dict of acquittal. ‘Therefore we have a jury 
deciding that saloons are murder-mills. 


Miss Rye and Miss McPuerson, two ladies 
in London, who are devoting their lives to the 
work of educating the ragged children of that 
great city, have already rescued from a life 
of sin and misery, upward of three thousand 
children. If the churches were full of such 
devoted Christians, the miseries of this world 
would be vastly relieved. 


Miss Brappon is described in a London 
letter asatall, rather angular woman, evident- 
ly on the shady side of forty, with dark hair 
cut short and streaked with gray, with coarse 
lines about her mouth, and a deep furrow be- 
tween her eyes. She dresses tolerably well, 
and one might imagine her to be the principal 
of a girl’s school, or the spinster aunt of a 
large family of obstreperous boys and nagging 
girls. 


Mrs. Joun Wacurer, an old resident of 
Lancaster, Ohio, some twelve years ago, ran 
a needle into her breast, and failed to have it 
extracted, as it never occasioned her either 
pain or inconvenience. A few days since, 
however, the lady felt a strange pricking sen- 
sation in a bunion on one of ber feet, and 
upon examination, found the point of a nee- 
dle protruding from the exerescence. With 
but little trouble it was taken out, and it ap- 


man who always echoed his opinions and who | pears to be the same needle she lost in her 


was ‘‘a mere mush of concessions.” 


breast a dozen years ago. 
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WHAT IS THE REMEDY? 





Among the various questions which come 
up for consideration at the present day, none 
occupies a more prominent position than that 
of the relation of the sexes to each other. 
It is a question which is forced upon the mind 


community is crying out with one accord, 
‘“*‘What must we do to be saved?” 

Church and State have endeavored by pre- 
cept and law to regulate these relations; yet 
nothing is more apparent than that both have 
signally failed. All sorts of methods of re- 
form have been proposed and tried without 
avail. Unhappy marriages are so common 
that they seem to be the rule rather than the 
Licentiousness and prostitution 
regard the 


exception. 
abound. People 
seventh commandment as the most obligatory 
of the whole decalogue, yet none is more fre- 
quently disregarded. Prostitution is a legal 
offense, but our legislators, finding the evil 
not only existing in spite of the law, but con- 
stantly increasing, have, in some instances, 
tried license under certain restrictions, hoping 
tocontrol and restrain what they could not 
abolish. Hence we have ‘‘Social Evil laws,” 
and “Contagious Diseases Acts’’— with what 
result is too well known to need repetition. 
But in all their efforts to establish a better 
condition, men have taken a one-sided view 
of the subject; have looked at it only from 
man’s standpoint; and is it any wonder they 


professedly 


have failed? No question affecting both sexes 
can be settled by the arbitration of one; and 
society can never attain a very high standard 
while one-half its members are held subject to 
the will of the other half. It is the doctrine 
that woman is merely a satellite, an append- 
age to man, and therefore dependent upon him, 
which has given rise to so much mischief. 
Remove all laws which assign to woman an 
inferior position, educate her to be self-sup- 
porting and independent, give her an equal 
chance with man to earn her living, recognize 


ties are equally essential, but they can only 
occupy relative positions. Phrenologists find 
the sensuous organs, which are the animal, 
placed at the base of the brain; next above, 


and growing out of them, the social; and at 


the top and front of the head, the intellectual; | 


eg ae | showing conclusively, if phrenology means 
of every thinking individual, and the whole | 8 ihe I ws 


anything, the right of predominance of the 
intellectual faculties. The danger lies not 


| in repressing the animal passions, but in allow- 


ing them to gain the ascendancy. If the low- 
er is not made subordinate to the higher, the 
higher will be sacrificed to the lower. If the 


| animal nature is allowed to predominate, the 








her primal right to womanhood and owner- | 


ship of self, and the battle is more than half 
won. 

It has been said by some men, as an argu- 
ment against the desirability of giving women 
a chance to support themselves, that the neces- 
sity for marriage would then be taken away, 
and the majority of men be obliged to remain 
Weil, that is just the state of af- 
fairs we wish to see. 
mankind to perpetual celibacy. By nomeans. 
But we would have all necessity for depend- 
ence on men removed from women, so that 
they will no longer marry for a ‘thome,”’ or 
sell themselves, soul and body, for a living. 
We would have women demand the 
standard of purity of men that men require 
of women. When women assert their self- 
hood and maintain their dignity of character, 
men will not be left in the lurch, but will seek 
to elevate themselves. 
dare to approach women on the sensual plane. 
Then marriage will mean true union of soul, 
instead of a contract made for convenience. 
It is sickening to hear men steeped in sensu- 
ality prate about love. Whatdoes the sensu- 
alist know of love, other than self-love? 

Many well-meaning persons, conscious of 
the evils existing in our marriage system, see 
no remedy but in abolishing it altogether, and 
in trusting to our natural instincts to guide us 
in our social relations. But here arises a dif- 
ficulty. We are subject to various moods 
and are apt to mistake artificial desires for 
naturalinstincts. We inheritall sorts of tem- 
peraments and abnormal tendencies; and if 
we yield implicit obedience to the sway of 


bachelors. 
Not that we would doom 


same 


They will no longer 


emotion and feeling, we are at sea without 
chart or compass. 

True, the brutes, with only instinct to guide 
them, live more rationally and wisely than do 
mankind with intellect. It is a shame to call 
a degraded man a brute! The brute, if he 
could understand it, would feel outraged by 
the comparison. The trouble is not that we 
do not rely sutliciently on instinct, but that 
being endowed with reason we fail to use it. 
Why has man that crowning glory of all his 
faculties, intellect, if he is to throw it aside, 
and place himself on a level with the brute? 
That, he cannot do; at the first step he de- 
scends much lower: forthe brute lives accord- 
ing to the highest law he has, and we fail to 
do as well unless we live in obedience to the 
highest law of our nature; not following 
blindly the guidance of our varied moods, but 
regulating our feelings and our lives by the 
supreme power of the intellect and conscience. 

People, growing restive under restraint, ery 
out for freedom. But the truth is there is no 
such thing as absolute freedom. There is a 
natural limit to all human freedom; and to 
understand the limit, to perceive the barrier, 
this is liberty. Our right todo as we please 
ceases when it interferes with the rights of 
others, and to follow blindly our impulses is 
only to wreck our own happiness and that of 


our friends. The only safe method is to al- 


low the intellect its proper place, as guide and | 


director of all faculties and qualities of the 
mind and heart. 

But, some argue that, as each desire and 
passion of human nature was implanted there 
for a good and wise purpose, the animal ele- 
ment is just as necessary as the intellectual 
and spiritual, and therefore just as important 


and should not be repressed. True, all quali- 


| likely to he good politicians.’ 


| executed and to judge offenders, while her 


| duties as they rise before her.” 





' eyes ;—yes, sometimes before she has had rest 


natural order is inverted, and that is why so 
many,people have their heads turned upside 
down. It matters not how strong the animal 
passions—the stronger the better—provided 
the individual is well balanced. Those who 
have the sensuous nature largely developed, 
other things being equal, are the persons of 
force and ability to achieve; itis when these 
forces are turned inward and expended on 
selfish gratification that the evil comes. 

Wherever the people have given themselves 
over to self-indulgence, the nation has gone 
to decay. If we would have the best state 
of society, each individual must strive for the 
highest and best use of his or her faculties. 
Instead of breaking down the barriers, and 
throwing off all restraint, we must exercise 
more enlightened self-restraint, until duty and 
inclination walk hand in hand, 

Through marriages we have our homes, and 
that is afact not lightly to be set aside. When 
well-educated men and women—cducated in 
the broadest sense of the word—enter intelli- 
gently. into the marriage relation, the bond 
does not press heavily. Such are above the 
law; they are a law unto themselves, 

8. J. G. 
-_—-—— 


WOMEN AS POLITICIANS. 


Gioldwin Smith has said ‘*Men are not good 


! get nothing from them but poor eye-service, , left scarce any offspring; and this seems to be | assert that “It all comes of knowing the Muf. 
! 


' 


invidious to conclude women are not at all | 


This conclusion intimates that the same 
mental qualities will not suffice for both these 
occupations, that the capacities which fit a 
person for one will unfit that person for the 
other. 

A popular and high-toned periodical answers 
this conelusion of Goldwin Smith in an article 
entitled, ‘Women as Politicians,” and says: 
“Men enter upon the business of the state 
with no broad sense of its requirements. They 
undertake as a speculation the grave business 
of government, hence the mistakes. confusion, 


, 


anarchy &c.”” ‘*Women are occupied in su- 
perintending their household, each of whichis 
a miniature state, the woman at the head of it 
being every day legislative, executive, and 
judicial, for she has to make laws, to sce them 


mind is all the time broadening to meet new 


A closer examination of the daily employ- 
ment of men and women would throw still 
clearer light on this subject. Men, in general, 
leave their homes at an appointed hour every 
day, and go to a place where they are sur- 
rounded with all the implements for conduct- 
ing their business with facility. This is the 
case whether it be the artisan to his workshep, 
the merchant to his store, or the professional 
man to his office, allthe surroundings are as fa- 
Every thing that 
will facilitate is gathered together, and every 
thing that will impede is banished. 
each man has most probably chosen his em- 


vorable as can be procured. 
Besides, 


ployment because of some taste, talent or ten- 
dency impelling him to it. Then the daily 
repetition of a similar line of conduct with 
helpful surroundings, though it may be physi- 
cally laborious, becomes mentally easy. He 
often works as in a groove, and sometimes his 
occupation degenerates into a routine which 
does not call forth one intellectual idea nor 
bring into exercise one moral sentiment. Or 
if it does not degenerate into a routine, per- 
haps it does into an absorbing devotion to one 
desire. Itmay be the accumulation of wealth, 
power or fame, and this is more calculated to 
dwarf the mind than to enlarge the character. 

What is Woman’s work and when does it 
commence? Not at an appointed hour but 
when she has had rest enough to open her 


enough, those eyes are forced open by some 
little helpless claimant on a mother’s attention. 
Then as soon as she is able to present herself 
on the scene of action, what numerous and yva- 
ried duties await her! She has to purchase 
provisions and prepare food for the health of 
her family and the of her 
She has to superintend the purchase | 


entertainment 
guests. 
of material, the cutting, making and arrang- 
ing of her childrens clothes to suit each size, 
age, change of season &c. She has to search 
out carefully the right persons and places 
where they are to receive their education. 
She has to share in all their little joys and 
sorrows, to enter into their growing experiences 


and to watch the development of their char- 
acters. 

Besides all this she has to rule her servants 
discreetly.—not only to give them orders and 
to see that those orders are obeyed, but to live 





before and among them with that dignity and | 
comeliness of demeanor which shall win their 
personal respect and regard. 


and her house will manifest that disorder 
which breaks the sweet feeling of a peaceful 
home. 

She has, of course, to meet the claims of so- 
ciety, which are often no slight tax upon her. 
And yet, through them all, she never loses 
the sense of her one steady burden, the ruling 
of her household, the guiding of her miniature 
state “in which she has to be legislative, exec- 
utive and judicial.”” For she has to make 
laws, to see them executed, and to judge, 
condemn or acquit as circumstances may re- 
quire, while all the time her character is 
broadening to meet new duties as they arise 
before her. 

From which of these two paths in life are 
we most likely to get a wise governor, a faith- 
ful ruler, a conscientious politician? Willnot 
the answer of impartial common sense be in 
favor of the woman’s side? Would she enter 
on the business of the state with no broad 
sense of its requirements when she has been 
bending her energies for years to the require- 
ments of her own miniature state? Would 
she undertake as a speculation the grave busi- 
ness of government when she has been prac- 
tically testing the nature and value of good 
government? A. SHARMAS. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF DRESS REFORM. 


Epirors Jourxat:—In your discussions 
upon the Dress Question you are laying the 
axe at the root of the upas tree of Woman’s 
Subjection. My soul exults in the awakening 
of Woman to this question of life and of the con- 
tinued existence of the race. While Woman 
feels that she must lay herself, soul and body, 
upon the altar of Fashion, how can she desire 
or bear any more burdens than it imposes? 
Not until she is free in lungs and limbs shall 
we see her soul free to do its noblest work. 
I doubt whether we can be ‘free in spirit and 


é 4 | in truth’? in the first, perhaps, not even in the 
housekeepers, and it should not be considered | ; ‘ ! I 


third generation succeeding us, so faithfully 
are the sins of the mothers visited upon the 
children. Let our sensible women physicians 
ery aloud, and spare not, until the Woman 
mind comprehends the divine truths which are 
glowing under the name of Dress Reform. 

Dr. Sara B. Chase, graduate of the Cleve- 
land Homeopathic College, an earnest work- 
erin the Dress Reform Convention held in 
Painsville, Ohio, last September, after giving 
a course of lectures upon ‘Health and Dress 
Reform,” in Buchtel College, Akron, Ohio, 
writes: 

“The girls went straightway and _ took off 
their corsets, shortened their dresses, suspend- 
ed their clothes from the shoulders, and are 
now talking of a Reform Dress as a College 
costume.”’ 

It is such lectures and work, by these wo- 
men who look with anatomically intelligent 
eyes upon the frail apologies for womanhood 
which are almost universal, thatare to bless 
us most of all. 

Mrs. Dr. Lee writes concisely and to the 
point, in the Journat of Jan. 9, showing the 
superiority of positive knowledge over super- 
ficiality. 

The new garment, which so many desire to 
christen, I have worn for several years, and 
have called it undersuit. This name suits me 
better than any I have seen suggested. I 
like it the better, as the garment is equally 
comfortable aud convenient for men and wo- 
men, hence should have a genderless name. 
The sooner sex distinctions cease to be the 
most important facts, the more rapidly shall 
we grow in grace and in knowledge of the love 
and wisdom that rules the world from animal- 
cule to man. Soul is the power we are to 
study. Be it masculine or feminine, it needs 
equal facilities for growth, equal strength and 
freedom. Tlow to give it divinest expression, 
should be the aim and object of life. 

Yours for freedom of body and soul, 


Sopmia L. O. ALLEN. 
South Newbury, Ohio. 
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AGE OF PARENTS---QUALITY OF CHIL- 
DREN. 





Eprrors Woman’s JournaL:—Some time 
ago I gave my opinion of the advantage that 
would result from Woman’s exercising the 
use of the ballot, not only to women but like- 
wise tomen. In my opinion it would be an 
advantage to both. All new undertakings 
have to encounter obstacles, but I am _ hope- 
ful that you willsucceed, andin a short time, 
if you persevere. There was a good article 
in No, 38 on “Patriotism and Parentage.” 
My belief is that Woman is just as necessary 
in the great order of creation as is man, for it 
would appear that among all the brute crea- 
tion man cannot find a mate for himself. None 
can supply the place of Woman. But she has 
been degraded, and not allowed to partake of 
an education equal with her brother man; 
she has been kept in the dark in relation to 
the laws that pertain to her own nature. 

Now, a change has taken place, and she is 
destined to mount to the highest pinnacle of 
Science and Art along with her brother man. 
Her prospect is fair, in this country at least, 
and in European countries too, or at any rate 
in some of them. 

* In the article alluded to, your correspond- 
an account of not a few of 
those great luminaries that have figured in 


ent has given 


Else, she will | by-gone days, which surprises us. They have 


| 


fin Man, the Bread Giver, the Provider.” 
Almost every page of Mrs. Whitney’s works 


a demonstrable fact. 
This is all very good, but there is one thing 
I should be happy to see in the columns of | Contains an attempt to wring out, or wrest 
the Journat, viz., how these great men came | something, aside from its natural bearing, into 
| on the stage? We cannot know too much | some spiritual significance. It is the one step 
| about ourselves. ‘*Man, know thyself.”” One | from the subiime to the ridiculous reversed. 
thing I have been looking for, this long time, | Sewing girls or clergymen, gentle or simple, 
but I have found no one to take it up, unless | they all preach and illusfrate by pauning and 
ina very limited way, i. e., with regard to the | straining words into something more than 
I have often heard it said that | meets the ear. After a while, this self-con- 
sciousness and striving for effect become so 
| tedious, that one is reminded of Margaret 
Fuller, who said, after hearing a certain di- 


age of parents. 
the seventh son ought to bea doctor, and I 
think there is some truth in it. 

I should like you to give us, through your 
JourNAL, the ages of the parents of distin- | vine declaim with all his rhetoric on “the dig- 
guished men at their birth, as nearly as you | nity of human nature’ that it was a relief to 
‘an. My opinion is that most of these par-| turn to the simple statement, “Ye are of 
ents have been past the meridian of life. | more value than many sparrows.”’ 

I wish you success in your great undertak-| Opening ‘*The Other Girls,”’ at random, we 
ing. Witwiam Metprum, | find: 

Brooklyn, N. Y. “And a thought-presence was precisely 
| what it was, A thousand circumstances may 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN WASHINGTON. stretch that hyphen which at once links and 
nme | separates the sign-syllables of the wonderful 


Epirors Woman’s JournaL:—The Woman | fact; an impossibility of physical conditions 
Suffrage question has made no public stir in | ™#Y be between, but the fact subsists—and 
Stained Som the dae sion being full | {2 T#?¢ Moments we know it when that which 

s F) ; sess > ® as 

Seen OF Sey Oe See ee Sw _ belongs to us comes irresistibly and takes us 
of pressing affairs, politicians of all kinds see- | to itself; when we feel the footsteps afar off, 
ing nothing to gain by it, and being in an un- | which may or may not be feet of flesh turned to- 

P : yf 8. Teteve is coni ti loos 
certain state of mind about most matters of | W@dus. Yeteven this conjunction does hap- 

' | pen now and again; the will, the blessed pur- 
real consequence. _ | pose, is accomplished at once on earth and in 

Last week a Woman Suffrage Convention | heaven.” 
of two days was held in Lincoln Hall, the Mth | 
and 15th insts. The sessions were all free; the | 
day attendance from five to six hundred; the 


first evening the hall was full, the second 





On the next page the author says: 

**Who knows how, in this spiritual Kinder- 
garten of a world, the rudiments of all small 
human devices were set in human faculty and 
k . | aptness for its own object, teaching toward a 
evening packed, and hundreds could not gain | perfect heavenly enlightenment.”. . . . “De- 
admission. The speaking and management | sire was thinking to-night Low impossible it 
of the meeting were entirely by women, and | is, 48 the pattern of life grows, to help seeing 
the attention of intelligent audiences was held? little of the shapes it may be taking, to re- 

8 frain from a looking forward, that becomes 
to the end, with good order and good feeling, | eager with aliint of possible unfolding.” . . . 
only interrupted by some unimportant dif- | ‘Once, a while ago, she had thought that she 
| discerned a green beauty springing out from 
the dull, half-filled, background, tender leaves 
forming about a bare and awkward shoot, but 
suddenly there were no more stitches in that 
direction that she could set; the leaves stop- 
ped short in half-developed curves that never 
were completed. The pattern set before her 





ficulties. 

The inevitable and irrepressible Dr. Mary 
Walker, whose singular proceedures can most 
charitably be accounted for by a tinge of 
monomania, made a brief talk, after several 
fforte. ¢ “ae 2 it ati , Tha | e ° A 2 
efforts, and was borne with patiently. The —given but one bit at a time, as life patterns 
last evening a few rude fellows steeped in bad | are, like part etchings of a picture in which 
whiskey, and some boys in the crowded rear | YOU — not how the spaces are to be filled 

, eke ‘ . | up,-and related—changed; the place and the 
of the large hall, grew noisy at times, but di4"" > ee 

‘ ee ; ’ | tint of the thread changed also; she had to 
not stop the speaking, and were repeatedly | work on in a new part and in a different way. 
quieted by the platform and the audience, who | She could not discover then, that these abor- 
The fixed atten- | tive leaves were the slender claspings of a 
tion of the large numbers in attendance show calyx, in whose midst might sometime fit the 

? ‘ 8 og ” 7 SUSHCANCS . 10W~ | rose-bloom of a wonderful joy. Was she dis- 
ed a growing interest in this great question. covering it now? For browns and grays—gen- 

A monthly magazine called “The Republic” | erous and strong, tender and restful, was a 
is published here, “‘devoted to the dissemina- flash of blossom, hues that she had not look- 
ti f political inf a 1 id | ed for, coming to be woven in? Was the 
ne of political information,”’ and considere¢ | empty valyx showing the first shadowy petal- 
as in the interest of the Administration. Its | shapes of a most perfect flower? It might be 
last number quotes an article from the Spring- | the flower of a gracious friendship only; a 
; joining of hands in work for the kingdom- 
building; she did not let herself go farther 
than this.”’ 

The world certainly owes Mrs. Whitney 
some gratitude. 


maintained the best order. 


field, Mass., Union, telling how ‘‘the poor lit- 
tle Woman Suffrage cause was quelched out 
in Michigan,’’ and that the ‘*Michiganders”’ 
say ‘‘what is sauce for the goose is not sauce One of her heroines thought 
for the gander, and they ought to know.” | of supporting herself by public readings, and 
This important ‘‘political information,” given | prepared a green silk dress for her career, and 
in such classic language, tells a poor story for | 


| she was brought to have such a horror of this 
1" .9 : 7" 
**The Republic” and those it represents. They 


kind of life, that the green silk became odi- 
may well remember the old parable of the fate | ous to her, and she had to rip it up and turn 
of the blind led by the blind, but probably | jt over into some gift for a friend. Now if 
will not remember it until they all fall into | this young girl had heen led or left to enter- 
the ditch together. Yours truly, tain audiences by the reading of Mrs. Whit- 
Gites B. Stenpins. ney’s involved sentences and labored conceits, 
or by any of her own in imitation of them, 
those who heard might well have had most 
painful association with the green silk dress. 
From these they are spared. 
If a style of writing like this, which seems 


{ 


Washington, D.C. 


———e_— — 


TIMELY CRITICISM OF MRS. WHITNEY. 


Epirors JournaL:— Your clever corres- 
pondent, M. Stacy Withington, recently gave 


a very just and a much needed review of Mrs. 
A. D. T. Whitney’s stories. They have gen- 
erally received praise so indiscriminate that 
the reader might almost suspect that one book 
notice had been set up, and then, to spare 
trouble, had been transferred from one paper 
to another after the manner of advertisements. 

Mrs. Whitney aims, no doubt, to elevate 
the tone of society, and to promote the reign 
of truth and benevolence in the world, as 
well as to amuse her readers and sell her 
books. But, with all herexcellences asa wri- 
ter, there is something to regret in the influ- 
ence of her style. Simplicity in dress and in 
living, which she enforces, is admirable; but 
is not simplicity of expression also desirable? 
While the character is to be made true and 
strong, should thought be embarrassed or dis- 
figured by far-fetched conceits which encour- 
age affectation, and lead one away from all 
the natural purposes of writing and speaking? 
In ‘*The Other Girls,” for instance, there is 
so much of gay, free young talk, of personal 


every body and every thing, that it holds the 
interest of the reader. But did any one ever 
hear such conversations in real life? And 
would any one corsent to live in an atmos- 
phere, where hail stones of enigmas and par- 
ables so blinded the air? 
this peculiar style as ‘‘graceful whims’ and 
“keen illustrations ;"? but they become word- 


The author refers to 


traps and perversions, which sacrifice all nat- 
uralness and clearness, and end in fettering 
instead of freeing true expression. They are 
reflections in broken glass, full of illusory 
brightness and distortion. 

The author ridicules those ideas of sacred 
things which “are in the seventh story, and 
of course you want an clevator to go up in.” 
But, at the risk of being suspected of very 
old-fashioned notions, we must say that it 
does not give a clearer nor a dearer, nor a 





and local Boston, and so much preaching at | 


more reverent view of union with Christ to 
i 


designed for the concealment rather than the 
development of thought—could be confined 
to one writer, the evil would be limited. But 
| like trailing skirts overgrown with flounces 
| and ruffles, or mammoth chignons, or any oth- 
| er monstrosity of fashion, this bad pattern, 
| because it is strange and affected, is sure 
| to be copied. Not long since, in a Sabbath 
School paper, is this attempt: 

“No shrub of concealment grows high 
enough in the deserts of sin to cover all the 
ostrich body of the foolish evil doer, who has 
shut from his own eyes the light.’’ 

When this high-flown jargon becomes gen- 
eral, one will be tempted to pray for a literal 
obedience to the command, “Let your com- 
munication be ‘Yea, yea; and Nay, nay; for 
whatsoever is more than these cometh of 
evil.” *, 
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DICATION OF THE MAINE INDUSTRIAL 
- SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The ceremony of dedicating the Maine In- 
dustrial School for Girls at Hallowell was ob- 
ed on Wednesday afternoon, 20th, begin- 


serv ° <e 
A large number of distin- 


ning at 2 o'clock. 
cuished gentlemen connected with the Execu- 
tive and Legislative departments of the State 
were present; as were also many citizens and 
ladies of Hallowell, Augusta and Gardiner. 
The interesting dedicatory exercises consisted 
of addresses, by several distinguished gentle- 
men, and some excellent singing by a quar- 
tette club, consisting of Dr. J. Q. A. Hawes 
and J. S. Snow of Hallowell, C. H. Johnson 
of Augusta, and W. C. Fuller of Hallowell. 
Among the pieces sung were “Ship of State,”’ 
“Almighty One’’ (chant), and ‘‘Rock of Liber- 
ty.” The performance of the club added much 


interest to the occasion. 

Hon. Sidney Perham, President of the Board 
of Managers of the School, presided. 

A prayer was offered by Rev. C. G. MeCul- 
ly of Hallowell. 

Mr. Perham, having been earnestly invited 
to deliver an Historical Address relating to 
the institution to be dedicated, spoke as fol- 
lows: = 

EX-GOV. PERHAM’S ADDRESS. 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 

That prevention is cheaper and better than 
cure has long since passed into a proverb. It 
is true in the moral as well as in all the other 
departments of life. It is wiser to protect 
children who are exposed to influences that 
lead to sin than to allow them to become hard- 
ened in vice, and subject to no restraint ex- 
cept such as the criminal laws afford. Tt 
should be the policy of the State to turnish its 
children such educational training as is best 
adapted to make them useful citizens. 

These facts were recognized by the State 
some years since in the establishment of the 
Reform School for boys. But, though the ne- 
cessity of a similar institution for girls had 
often been discussed and generally recognized 
by many of our best men, no legislative action 
was attempted until January, 1867, when Hon, 
John L. Stevens, then a member of the House 
of Representatives, introduced a resolve pro- 
viding for the appointment by the Governor, 
of a Commissioner ‘*Whose duty shall be to 
investigate the principles and operations of in- 
dustrial schools for girls, and report to the 
next Legislature on the expediency of estab- 
lishing such an institution in this State.” The 
resolve passed with but little opposition, and 
Hon. Geo. Barrows of Fryeburg, was appoint- 
ed Commissioner. The Commissioner embod- 
ied the results of his investigation in a very 
excellent report to the legislature of 1868. 
The report presents a mass of evidence, show- 
ing among other interesting facts, that in this 
country and Europe, from sixty-seven to eigh- 
ty per cent. of the children admitted to this 
class of institutions have been reformed and 
become respectable and useful citizens. Of 
the House of Refuge in Philadelphia it is said: 
“We have the gratifying assurance that more 
than two-thirds of all the children who have 
been entrusted to its care and have fully par- 
ticipated in its advantages, have become the 
subjects of a thorough and permanent refor- 
mation, while, inalmost every instance we en- 
tertain a reasonable hope that the influence of 
the institution has not been exerted in vain, 
but sooner or later the seed there sown will 
spring up and produce its abundant fruit. As 
a mere expedient of economy it is respectfully 
suggested that this institution is entitled to a 
liberal consideration. A part of these chil- 
dren, the vagrant and the homeless, would 
have found a shelter in the alms-house. but a 
large number must have become inmates of 
prisons; in either event burdensome to the 
community at whose expense they would have 
been supported, and without any probability 
of reformation.” 

The report continues: ‘‘Why enter families 
containing vagrant, vicious and unfortunate 
children, and remove boys to a place of shel- 
ter and safety, while girls are left without pro- 
tection, and exposed to temptation and dan- 
ger... . While we almost instinctively con- 
cede more of natural refinement, gentleness 
and purity to women, we are compelled to ad- 
mit that no exercise of the imagination can 
surpass in conception the reality of the depth 
of degradation and misery to which she has 
descended; and many times the profoundness 
of the ruin reached seems to be proportioned 
to the hight from which she has fallen. And 
no matter through what avenue of opportuni- 
ty or temptation she may depart from the right 
way, it almost inevitably winds into the broad 
and downward road which leads to shame and 
everlasting contempt. . . . It may be conced- 
ed that property suffers most from the depre- 
dations of boys, and that they are the greater 
disturbers of the public peace; but no argu- 
ment is needed to convince the most sceptical 
that the power to destroy peace and happi- 
ness, to blast character and reputation, and to 
poison the foundations of individual and na- 
tional life, rests largely with the weaker sex.” 

The Commissioner gives his idea of what 
should be the leading characteristics of an In- 
dustrial School as follows: 

“Admitting, therefore, the existence of this 
serious and dangerous evil, and that it has 
been too long neglected, we propose the reme- 
dy indicated in the original propesition for in- 
quiry; the Home and the School. Reforma- 
tory institutions, in this country and in Eu- 
rope, derive their vitality, as well as success, 
from these fundamental ideas; that the idle 
are to be made industrious; the vagrant quiet- 
ed and restrained; the exposed, protected; 
the unfortunate, pitied; the vicious, cured; 
the wicked, reformed; and, as these evil con- 
ditions spring largely, if not entirely, from the 
lack of homes or good homes, the first step is 
to furnish a good home, a shelter and defense, 
and not a place of punishment, although judi- 
Clous correction is no more ignored here than 
in the well ordered family. 

The youthful applicants for ads ission come 
not as criminals, but as those who are exposed 
to crime; not as the convict does to the end 
of his journey, the place of reward, but to the 
beginning of a new life, the entrance into a 
better way. They come to a house of parent- 
al love, a real home; thi y find no longer 
hearts of stone but hearts of flesh.” F 

The report was accompanied by a bill simi- 
po to the law of Massachusetts, to establish a 

State Industrial School for Girls.” 


| 


Gov. Chamberlain in his annual address in 


1868, in referring to this subject said: “It is | 
lamentably true that there is a demand for | 
such a school, and it is happily true also that | 
the protection or rescue of womanhood from | 


the influences of evil, is a work most benefi- 
cial to society as wel! as becoming to men. 

**Tshould say without hesitation that the re- 
clamation or guardianship of girls from wrong 
ways is of more importance than that of boys. 
The reason for this will be apparent to every 
observant and reflecting mind.” 

The report of the Commissioner was referred 
to the appropriate committee and was finally 
disposed of by reference to the next Legisla- 
ture. The action of the Legislature of 1869 
was similar to that of the year previous. 

In his address to the Legislature of 1870, 
Gov. Chamberlain said: ‘1 trust we shall not 
lose sight of the proposition so cordially re- 
ceived two years ago, to establish an Industrial 
School for girls. Such aninstitution would do 
much good and save from vast evils. The 
subject can but command the sympathy of ev- 
ery humane and considerate man.”’ 

The Legislature, however, adhered to the 
policy of its predecessors. 

In the Governor’s address to the Legislature 
of 1871, he said: **The idea of an Industrial 
School for girls should not be abandoned. All 


| the arguments in favor of reformatory insti- 





tutions for boys apply with equal and in some 
respects greater force to the establishment of 
similar institutions for girls. I earnestly hope 
the financiers of the State, or the munificence 
of persons of means who desire to aid such an 
enterprise. or both combined, will at an early 
day allow the establishment of an institution 
so essential to the moral well-being of the 
State.” To this Legislature some eight or ten 
hundred ladies of Portland petitioned for the 
establishment of an institution for girls, simi- 
lar to that which the State had already pro- 
vided for boys. 

This Legislature passed a resolve providing 
for a second commission to further investigate 
the subject, receive proposals for the location 
of the school, with such donations in land or 
money as might be offered, and report to the 
next Legislature. Under this resolve, Hon. 
Benjamin Kingsbury, Jr., of Portland, Hon. 
kK. R.- French of Chesterville, and Samuel 
Garnsey, Esq., of Bangor, were appointed 
commissioners. The call of the commission- 
ers elicited three proposals to furnish locations 
for the school, neither of which was deemed 
practicable. I quote from the address of the 
Governor to the Legislature of 1872: 

**T desire to urge the importance of imme- 
diate action upon the subject of an Industrial 
School for Girls. The State cannot afford to 
allow those girls who are being lured by tempt- 
ation into vicious habits, to become enemies 
to the State and themselves, and instruments 
of destruction to all the higher interests of so- 
ciety, without making an effort to save them. 

The results of these institutions, where they 
have been established, prove that many of 
these unfortunate persons can be rescued from 
the awful gulf that is opening before them, 
and fitted for lives of virtue and industry. 
three hundred and ten girls who have been 
discharged from the Industrial School for 
Girls in Lancaster, Massachusetts, in the last 
ten years, whose characters are known, two 
hundred and sixty are living honestly and re- 
putably. The current of their lives has been 
changed, and, instead of being pests in socie- 
ty, they have learned to support themselves re- 
spectably, and many of them have charge of 
homes which they have learned, in the school, 
to make comfortable and happy. A large ap- 
propriation to be expended in building is not 
required. The family system is undoubtedly 
the best. Buildings with sufficient grounds, 
that will accommodate from fifteen to twenty- 
five persons will be sufficient for the present, 
and others can be added as occasion may re- 
quire.”” The Commissioners submitted their 
report to this legislature, from which I quote 
as follows: ‘*The State is the guardian of its 
citizens, the conservator of its morals, the pro- 
tector of their rights, the grantor of their priv- 
ileges, and its obligation is to secure the great- 
est good to the greater whole. It cannot dis- 
charge this trust wisely without a careful study 
of the sources of its material and moral power, 
and a zealous care of the springs of social life 
on which its civil being depends.” . .. “States 
are beginning to realize that it is cheaper and 
wiser to reform than to continually incarcerate. 

“The application of humane and Christian 
principles to the restraint of the wayward and 
neglected, becomes of ten-fold more impor- 
tance when the young are subjects of prison 
discipline. The State does not want to rear 
criminals to perpetuate crime; it desires good 
citizens instead, who shall be to it a source of 
wealth and power. Hence the poor-house is 
not a suitable home for neglected and home- 
less children; the work-house and jail are not 
fitting places for bad boys and girls; these, 
too often, are only schools of vice, and the 
cold charity of the world, as they see it through 
the grates and bars of prison walls, blunts the 
sensibilities of the soul and deadens the moral 
faculties. If we ever expect mankind to be 
made better under the influence we may ex- 
ert, it must be by appealing to the best and 
noblest passions of the sou!, not to the basest. 
There is a touchstone to every heart, if we 
only stoop to find it, a latent force in every 
soul instinct with life when the power of love 
warms it into being. ... The result of such 
beneficent measures in criminal legislation re- 
mains no longer in doubt, the experiment has 
proved everywhere a complete success. More 
than 75 per cent. of those sent to houses of 
refuge,’ reform and industrial schools, and 
kindred institutions, are returned to society 
fitted to become useful and acceptable mem- 
bers thereof, instead of cursing it with the 
repetition of grosser crimes.’? With this re- 
port was submitted a bill for incorporation 
and a resolve providing for an appropriation 
by the State when a certain sum should be 
raised by private subscription. The act of in- 
corporation was passed, but the resolve was 
defeated. 

In November following, the corporators met 
and accepted the act of incorporation, adopted 
a form of government, and elected a Board of 
Managers. ‘Thus the Maine Industrial School 
for Girls was organized, but it was without 
funds, and entirely destitute of the means of 
support. 

In his annual address to the legislature of 
1875, the Governor announced that: ‘A be- 
nevolent lady in Hallowell, who is interested 
in this subject, offers to the State a donation 
of real and personal estate valued at ten thou- 
sand dollars, on condition that there be estab- 
lished in the city of Hallowell, by public or 
private benefactors, or both combined, an In- 





dustrial School for girls belonging in this State, 


Or 


| quired by the resolve, and Hon, E. Ro French 
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for the purpose of training them up in indus- | 
try and virtue. Another lady in the same 
city proposes to donate a lot of land valued at | 
two thousand dollars, on the same conditions.”’ | 
At this session of the Legislature, a bill | 
providing for the terms of admission to the } 
School, and its general government, anda re- 
solve appropriating $5,000 when $20,000 should 
have been raised by private donations, were 
passed, Subsequently, the Board of Mana- 
gers made an appeal to the public for contri- 
butions to make up the remaining 38,000 re- 


was appointed financial agent. Ex-Gov. Co- 
burn subscribed $500, and a lady in Bridgton 
sent five dollars, but the financial crisis of this 
year rendered the further prosecution of the 
work impracticable. Governor Dingley call- 
ed the attention of the Legislature of 1874 to 
the subject, and said: 

“T regret that the late financial disturbances 
have as yet prevented the Trustees of the 
Maine Industrial School for Girls from secur- 
ing the twenty thousand dollars required 
through private subscriptions, before they 
could avail themselves of the five thousand 
dollars conditionally granted by the State to 
aid in the establishment and maintenance. of 
the proposed institution. The school has 
been located in Hallowell, in consideration of 
liberal donations from two benevolent ladies 
of that city, and it is intended to put it in op- 
eration as soon as the private contribution re- 
quired can be secured. It is to be hoped that 
measures to this end will be successful at an 
early day, so that the State may be provided 
with a school so much needed for a class of 
girls leading an idle, vagrant or vicious life, or 
in great danger of falling into habits of vice 
or immorality. ‘To secure such a school the 
State may wisely extend liberal assistance.” 
This Legislature passed a resolve appropria- 
ting $12,500 to be paid when the $12,500 al- 
ready subscribed should be made available. 
The board was thus placed in possession of 
means sufficient to commence active opera- 
tions. 

Mrs. Dummer had previously given the 
Board the refusal of her entire estate, consist- 
ing of about thirty two acres for 85000 less 
the amount of her subscription which was 
$2000. The acceptance of this offer secured 
the possession of an excellent tract of land, 
well adapted to the purposes of the school, 
with a comfortable house and outbuildings, in 
one of the finest locations in the State. 

In March 1874, F. H. Fassett of Portland 
was engaged to prepare plans and specifica- 
tions, and the building committee, consisting 
of Hon. H. K. Baker, Hon. John L. Stevens 
and Simon Page, Esq., was authorized to ad- 
vertise for proposals for building. On the 23d 
day of April the contract for building was 
awarded to Foster & Dutton of Bethel, for 
$12,475, that sum being the lowest of seven 
proposals that were received. The building 
was completed so far as the contractors were 
concerned about the first of November. The 
cost of blinds, wood-house and other necessary 
expenditures, not included in the contract, 
amounts to $1650. 


An appeal was made to the public for do- 
nations to furnish the girls’ rooms, and re- 
sponses have been received as follows: 














James H,. McMullen, Biddeford..... coucceses S00 
Mrs. J. C. Brooks, Boston Highlands........ . 25.00 
Ladies of New Jerusalem Society, Portland.. 25.00 
Methodist Society, Hallowell.......-..-.... + 25.00 
Congregationzlist Society, Hallowell......... 25.00 
Mr. Ammi Davenport, Gardiner...... ovacoses 25.09 
First Parish (Unitarian), Portland.......... «+ 25.00 
Park Street Church Society, Portland........ 25.00 
Mra. Judi, Augusta ......ccscccee sovcsecces 25.00 
Pine Street Church and Society, Lewiston.... 25.00 | 
Mrs. H. M. Ellengwood, Salem, Mass........ 25.00 | 
Young Ladies Board of Missions, Congrega- | 

tional Society, Augusta... .... cee cee eens 50.00 | 
Mrs. Geo, S. Carpenter, Augusta...... 25.00 | 
Ladies Universalist Society, Augusta. . 25.00 | 
Mr. & Mrs. Allen Lambard, ...........s00c00 25.00 
Mrs. P. F. Sanborn and Daughters, Hallowell, 25.0 
Mrs. Judge Danforth and Mrs, James A, 

White, from different persons, Gardiner.... 175.00 


Boro badies in Bate. coccesescoscececesecceces « 25.00 
Mrs. Dr. A. J. Fuller, Bath, fora room...... 25.00 


$650.00 
We still need, to defray the expenses of 
furnishing, about $1000, which we trust will 
soon be supplied by a generous public. 
The financial condition of the institution is 
as follows: 
Received from private donations.......... 
Received from the State. .....cecceeeceeees 


$13,552.69 
12,509.00 


$26,052.69 











Paid for real estate.........+. «+28 5,000.00 

Building. ....--+.-+++++ éinteciene 14,125.00 

Furnaces and furniture ‘iw % 

Insurance. ......- PP Pererr rT errr 

Incidental expenses... ..++++- eee 429.05 21, 70.64 
Funds available..........- Coseecreecreene «+ $4,082.05 


Mrs. Mary J. Hamilton, recently of the Con- 
necticut Industrial School for Girls, has been 
elected Matron, Miss C. M. Brown, of Ches- 
terville, Asst. Matron, and Mrs. D. W. Currier, 
of New Sharon, Housekeeper. These ladies 
come to their work with earnest devotion and 
entire consecration to the delicate and impor- 
tant duties before them. May their efforts be 
directed by that wisdom that is from above. 

To-morrow the school will be open for the 
reception of such girls as most need its benign 
and elevating influences. Here they will find 
a home and ready hands and willing hearts to 
teach the better way—the road to usefulness 
and happiness. 

ADDRESS OF GOY. DINGLEY. 

At the close of Ex-Governor Perham’s ad- 
dress, Gov. Dingley was called upon, and ex- 
pressed his great pleasure at being present: 

He had witnessed with intense interest, the 
progress of the institution, and was present 
at the inauguration of the enterprise; to-day 
he was specially gratified, in seeing its com- 
plete success. He thanked in behalf of the 
State, the persons who had carried forward 
and finished the work. He remarked that up 
to this time there has been no open door, pub- 
lic or private, through which the homeless and 
neglected little girls could enter and be pro- 
tected. He rejoiced that to-day there is a 
home for those who sadly need one. As years 
roll on this institution will find an increasing 
place and confidence in the hearts of the peo- 
ple. Ile felt sure that the institution would 
never be allowed to suffer from neglect or 
indifference of the people. It is much cheap- 
er to provide a home like this for unforunate 
girls, than to provide one for them when they 
have grown up; those who cannot be cared 
for in such a home must byeand bye be cared 
for as criminals. The Governor instanced the 
extraordinary fact that a certain girl in New 
York State, thrown upon the world seventy 
years ago, has had 900 descendants, 200 of 





whom the records show to have been criminals. 
One branch of the family had seventeen chil- 


dren, and of these nine served sentences in 
prison, while all of the others at different 
times were inmates of some reformatory in- 
stitution. 
who were convicted criminals, many others 
were vagrants, lunatics, paupers, oF worse. 
How much wiser it is, then, to provide for 
vagrant girls than for vagrant boys! Nothing 
affords a stronger proof of the progress of 
Christianity than institutions likethis. They 
were unknown in ancient times, but grew from 
Christianity, as surely as the church spires 
that point 
Christendom. The Governor concluded— 
“You have dedicated a noble work,—conse- 
crated its roof toGodand humanity, and iong 
shall the praise go up of those who raised it.”’ 
ADDRESS OF SPEAKER THOMAS. 

Speaker Thomas, of Portland, being pres- 
ent, was called upon, and responded in a hap- 
py and highly pleasing manner: 

He was impressed by Gov. Dingley’s re- 
mark that such institutions as this are the out- 
growth of the religion we profess. ‘There is 
no stronger line of demarkation between re- 
ligions than is shown by institutions like this. 
The religion of the antique world culminated 
in architecture and statuary; their religion 
was tlie worship of the beautiful; that reli- 
gion produced a poetry which has not been 
equaled; but it was the religion of afew. It 
remained for Christianity to prove the broth- 
erhood of man and establish broad and syste- 
matie benevolences—asylums for deaf, blind, 
insane, the reform school, and the Industrial 
School for Girls. The latter, which we dedi- 
cate to-day, is in the line of progress, religion 
and humanity. Speaker Thomas was pleased 


with the location of the school, and esteemed | 


it a beautiful as well as a beneficent object, 
and a noble monument to some of the worthy 
ladies of Hallowell. He spoke of the hard 
and finally successful labors of Mr. Snow, the 
member from Hallowell, in bringing the insti- 
tution before the last Legislature so as to se- 
cure for it a desired grant. The speaker 
closed by expressing his confidence that the 
institution will be managed prudently and 
economically, and be a beneficent Home for 
the unfortunate girls all over our State. 


ADDREsS OF HON, J, L. STEVENS, 


IIon. J. L. Stevens of Augusta, was then 
Ile said: 

Society is responsible for the behavior of 
the younger as well as the older people. The 
duty and self-interest of society point in the 
same direction: government is not merely to 
protect and foster the safety of society, by 
punishing the individual, and sometimes ex- 
pelling him from the world, It is as much the 
State’s duty to protect and nurture the young 
of society as to maintain police or armies. 
This truth has led to institutions for reform; 
the reasons for an asylum for the blind apply 
with equal force to the Industrial School for 
Girls. No reasons can be successfully urged 
for the former that cannot be urged with equal 
force for the latter. The province of this 
school is two-fold—first, the material interest 
of society, and, secondly, the moral and gen- 
eral welfare of the girls sheltered by it. 
Facts prove that seventy-five per cent. of the 
girls committed to institutions like this are 
saved, and Mr. Stevens showed conclusively 
that such institutions, when properly conduct- 
ed, are powerful helps in protecting the treas- 
ury; but he repudiated such an idea as sim- 
ply saving money. The State, which takes 
‘are of its material interests, is equally bound 
to goto the fatherless children and restore 
them to purity andtruth. We are all children 
of the same God; one cannot suffer unless all 
suffer—that is the way God would have us be- 
lieve. Mr, Stevens expressed a hope that the 


called upon. 


Legislatures of the future would foster this 


school liberally, as it deserves. 

The quartette then sang ina deiightful man- 
ner 

*T love, I love it, 
The laugh of a child,” ete. 

which from its appropriateness to the occasion 
was doubly impressive. 

ADDRES& OF HON, BENJAMIN KINGSBURY, JR. 

Hon. Benj. Kingsbury, Jr., of Portland, was 
next called upon. He said: 


We have built a Home, one of many years 
of thought, and not a few prayers, I trust; to- 
day we put on the cap-stone; there are two 
women who have reason to shout—those two 
—Mrs. Flagg and Mrs. Dummer,--who put 
their trust in God and cast their bread upon the 
waters. It is true, I have carried this Home, 
or a Home like this, on my heart for many 
years, and to-day I thank God that it is a suc- 
cess. Judge Kingsbury alluded vividly to the 
time when he was municipal judge of Portland, 
and many little girls were taken before him 
for punishment—little waifs, who actually 
lived in the streets for weeks by pilfering and 
sleeping in alleys, niches, and even hogsheads 
or barrels. What todo with them he could 
not decide, and God did not seem to tell him 
whattodowiththem. Sometimes as Judge he 
had six or eight of these little girls, in the 
prisoners’ box at one time to dispose of; he 
had the power to send them to jail, but he 
thanked God, the records of the jail will not 
show that he ever sent one to such a place. 
All I could do was to talk or preach to them, 
poor preaching though it be; I said to the Re- 
corder, ‘what shall I do with these children?” 
‘Send for a wet nurse, Judge.’’ There are 
scores of such little girls who need a home; 
the question is not ‘*Where are the girls to fill 
the Home to come from?” but it is, ‘*What 
shall we do with those who cannot come to the 
Ilome on account of its crowded condition?” 
This is to be a home in truth; the child is to 
learn to cook, sew, wash, knit and acquire all 
the accomplishments of a capable, likely wo- 
man. The matron is the mother. When this 
school is full, we shall appeal to the people to 
put up another, and when that one is full, 
then another still. Will it be done? Yes, it 
will be done! All parts of the State will do 
their duty in the matter, we shall ask the Leg- 
islature to give us something; the Governor 
has said ‘“‘cut down the expenditures,’’ but he 
has not said ‘*cut down one for the Industrial 
School."? We are not running this school on 
our own account; we are doing it for the chil- 
dren of the State—the wards of the members 
of the Legislature,—for children all ragged, 
filthy, unsightly and wickedly inclined, but 
yet who are immortal beings. Judge Kings- 
bury paid a high and fitting tribute to Ex-Goy. 
Perham, who, from the beginning, has thrown 
his whole kind heart into the work of estab- 
lishing this school, and who has done more 


In addition to the 200 descendants | 


towards heaven throughout all | 


| than any one, aye, more than al! of us, towards 
making the enterprise a success. 
| Judge Kingsbury’s remarks were earnest, 
impressive and very acceptable to all. 
ADDRESS OF MISS HAINES. 
Rev. Miss Haines, pastor of the Universal- 


REV. 


ist society in Hallowell, responded to an invi- 
tation to speak. She said: 

It is an inexpressible pleasure to be present 
on such an occasion; the institution dedicat- 
ed, is to be an asylum for those little waifs on 
the sea of life, tossed toward the breakers of 
destruction. She related the impressive stor 
of the artist who painted the child, and af- 
terwards the man—as personifications of in- 
|/nocence and wickedness. Innocence, said 
Miss Haines, stands at one end of life, and 
oftentimes guilt at the other; this institution 
comes in to avert the latter. She styled it 
“sweet justice” which gave the institution the 
name ot Home. This Home is not the work 
| of aclass, but of men and women, working 
together for a common good; God would have 
| us so work, for we are all one in Jesus Christ. 
All over the world are snares,—this home is a 
net from heaven to catch the weak and heip- 
less. Should it save but one soul, its good 
would be incalculable; but it will do vastly 
more, and its influence will ever widen, ex- 





tending into eternity. There will rise up 
many who will bless the founders of this 
, Home. How can we better serve the Lord 


than by saving the perishing? ‘Suffer little 

children to come unto me, and forbid them 

not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
ADDRESS OF HON. H, K. BAKER. 

Hon. Il. K. Baker was called upon, and 
spoke briefly of the generous hearted men in 
| the Legislature of 1874, whose grant of mon- 
| ey has put the school in operation, 

Ile hoped and believed the institution 
would have full success, and that the highest 
hopes of its founders would be realized. 

Judge Baker said he would give way to 
Rev. John Allen of Farmington, who said: 

To all that I have heard here to-day I can 
rejoicingly say, Amen. 

“Praise God from whom all blessings flow, 
Praise him all creatures here below; 
Praise him above ye heavenly host; 
Praise Father, Son and Holy Ghost.” 

The President called upon J. K. Osgood, 
Esq., of Gardiner. Mr. Osgood spoke briefly 
of the great pleasure he had enjoyed in being 
present. His heart went out in gratitude to 
God, that there are such men and women as 
those who have raised this fine building. He 
alluded to kindness as a reformatory power, 
saying—‘‘I know well of it.’ 

The exercises were closed by singing the 
Doxology, and a benediction pronounced by 
Rey. John Allen. 

The large number of persons in attendance 
then examined the building, and it was near- 
ly dark before the last one had departed. The 
dedication exercises, which were largely in- 
formal, were much enjoyed by all. 

The school building is now open to receive 
scholars. 








Sweet! Sweeter!! Sweetest!!! 


POTTER'S EXCELSIOR CORN. 


The satisfaction given by 
our former introductions 
gives us confidence in calling 
attention to the above novel- 
ty. Since we introduced the 
now famous Concord Corn 
we have watched with inter- 
est for any improvement 
that promised to eclipse that 
pene favorite. We be- 
ieve the variety now offered 
superior in many respects, 
combining as it does earli- 
ness with unexeclled sweet- 
ness, Tichness of flavor, and 
durability of tenderness. We 
are confident this will prove 
uthe greatest acquisition yet 
containing suffie‘ent for fitty 








offered. 
hills, 25 cents. 


Pachiunes Mg 
For full description of the above and 
other novelties see AMATEUR CULTIVATOR’S GUIDE 





to the Flower and Kitchen Garden, enlarged improv- 
ed and embellished by a magnificent colored plate, 
and hundreds of engravings, descriptive of more than 
three thousand varieties of choice Flower and Vege- 
table Seeds, Gladiolus Lillies, &c., &e., also full 
directions for culture, Sent free on receipt of two 
3-cent stamps. Address, 


WASHBURN & CO., Boston, Mass. 


6—2teow 
is now at the disposal of all whe 


wish for it, and will be sent 


GARDEN ist Free on Application, 


t contains lists of the choicest 
varieties, carefully grown from 
best of stock, specially suited 
for the most select Market Gar- 


FLOW ER: and Hot-Bed use; Farms, 
Private Gardens and Green- 
houses. Address, 


Schlegel, Everett & Co., 
b—3.eow 


Our New Catalogue 
with prices for Spring of 1875, 





AND 


16 8. Market St., Boston, Mass, 


HEALTH LIFT. 


THOROUGH GYMNASTIC SYSTEM for LADIES 
and GENTLEMEN in Ten Minutes once a Day. 








Doubles the Strength in Three Months, 
DOES NOT FATIGUE NOR EXHAUST. 
REFRESHES AND INVIGORATES, 
_ Removes Dyspepsia and Indigestion. 
TONES THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, 
IMPROVES THE CIRCULATION, 
WARMS THE EXTREMITIES, 
| INCREASES THE GENERAL VITALITY. 
Recommended by Leading Physicians, 
Call and investigate, or send for full particulars. 
HEALTH-LIFT CO., 46 E, 14th St., New York, 
‘THE BEST WORK 
| ever issued on the rearing and training of children, 
Price by mail, 60 cents. Send stamp for table of con- 
tents. Address 


AUSTIN. JACKSON &Co., 
July DANSVILLE, ¥ ¥. 


| 
| 
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We call special atcention to our new premium of a 
sixty-dollar sewing machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to any 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 
each. 


EAcu subscriber will find the date at which his 
subscription expires on his paper. When he pays his 
aunual subscription, the changed date of the paper 
will be his receipt. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's JOURNAL for sale. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 4297, Boston. 

cndiinns 

Subscribers who are in arrears for the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their 
subscriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of 
she paper will be their receipt. 

To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we wili give a Wil- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing machine of which the market 
price is $60. 





ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE MAINE WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The Annual Convention of the Maine Woman Suf- 
frage Association will be held in Representatives’ 
Hall, at the State House in Augusta, on Friday, the 
12th of February, 1875, afternoon and evening. Dis- 
tinguished speakers from abroad will address the 
Convention, and prominent persons in our own State 
will participate in its discussions. 

Believing that no change in the organic law of the 
State will be of such vital consequence to the cause 
of public morality and good government, as the un- 
qualified recognition of women as citizens, we en- 
treat all persons who sympathize with our purposes, 
to meet with us, and aid us in our efforts to secure 
this act of justice and beneficence. 

Per order, Ex. Com., 
BENJAMIN KINGSBURY, JR., President. 
Portland, Me., Jan. 26, 1875. 





NEW CONTRIBUTORS. 

As an added interest to the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL for this year, we have secured occasional 
articles from Lovisa M. Atcotr and Exiza- 
BETH STuART PHELPs. 


EP Orne 


AGENTS WANTED. 





Agents are wanted to canvass for the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL. 

In these dull times, when so many people 
are out of employment, the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL furnishes an opening which may be made 
areal value to the right persons, who have 
ability and energy as canvassers. 

We need agents in every city and town, to 
get subscribers and advertisements for this 
paper. We make liberal terms, and could 
keep a dozen agents in the field if they come 
to us well recommended. Address with re- 
turn stamp, P. O. box 3638, Boston. 


Oo ——— 





WILLS. 


The New England Hospital for Women and 
Children has received $25,000 by the will of 
Mrs. Josiah Vose, lately deceased in this city. 

This is is one of the first indications of the 
turning of the tide, which has hitherto so uni- 
versally sent bequests made by women away 
from their own sex. 

There is scarcely a college which excludes 
women that has not received many thousands 
of dollars in this way. Scholarships are found- 
ed, libraries donated, and money given by wo 
men to help young men in their studies. 
Churches, which would never admit a woman 
to the pulpit, nor even allow her to vote on any 
matter which concerned the church, are made 
rich by the wills of women, 

Hospitals, which rudely shut their doors in 
the face of every female student, receive be- 
quests all the same from women. Yet while the 
present order holds, it is the woman who needs 
help. The woman who is teaching to earn 
money to educate herself, receives only a frac- 
tion of the salary which a man does, who 
teaches no better. If she work at any kind 
of handicraft, the same, or nearly the same 
difference exists. But food, fuel, books, tui- 
tion and clothing are not sold at less price to 
a woman. 

With the growth of the Woman movement, 
attention will more and more be called to the 
facts in the case, and liberal women will cease 
to make bequests to institutions which ex- 
clude their own sex. 

If the Woman Suffrage Association had 
adequate means, so that it could send the lee- 
turers who wait to be sent, to circulate docu- 
ments, tracts, petitions and the Woman’s 
JouRNAL, which would give the much needed 
information on the question, it would not be 
three years before every New England State 
and many Northern and Western States would 
have put the ballot into the hand of Woman. 

It is quite worthy of the consideration of 
women of wealth, who mean to make gener- 
ous disposition of their property, whether 
they can do better with it than to help women 
to help themselves. The possession of the 
ballot is the surest way to do this. 

Whoever, therefore, aids the great movement 
for the enfranchisement of Woman, is mak- 
ing the surest benefaction foy her good. Mrs. 
Vose has set an example worthy to be followed 
by other women who have fortunes to leave. 
By her will, after the death of her daughter, 
she gives to the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, 330,000, for free beds; to the McLean 


Insane Asylum, $30,000, for the poor; to the | 


Association for the Relief of Aged and Indi- 
gent Females, $30,000, one-fourth of the in- 





come to provide tea and delicacies; to the 
Home for Aged Men, $30,000, under similar 
conditions; to the Children’s Mission to the 


. o | 
Children of the Destitute, $20,000; to the Bos- 


ton Port and Seamen’s Aid Society, $10,000; 


to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, | 


$25,000, for free scholarships; to the Boston 
Asylum and Farm for Indigent Boys, $15,000; 
to the Industrial Aid Society for the Preven- 
tion of Pauperism, $10,000; Benevolent Fra- 
ternity of Churches (Unitarian, ) $10,000; Fe- 
male Orphan Asylum, $15,000; New Engiand 
Hospital for Women and Children, $25,000; 
Perkins’ Institute and Massachusetts Asylum 
for the Blind, $10,000; Temporary Home for 
the Destitute, $15,000; Warren Street Chapel, 
$10,000; Boston Provident Association, $10,- 
000; Boston Children’s Friend Society, $20,- 
000; Museum of Fine Arts, $25,000; Boston 
Young Men’s (Unitarian) Christian Union, 
$10,000; Massachusetts Charitable Eye and 
Ear Infirmary, $15,000; Massachusetts Socie- 
ty for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
$10,000; Home for Aged Colored Women, 
$5000. ‘The rest of the estate is to be divided 
equally between the Institute of Technology 
and the Museum of Fine Arts. 

After making ample provision for her only 
child, Mrs. Ann White Dickinson, wife of 
George Dickinson, Esq., of Boston, and after 
giving generously to her collateral kindred, 
numbering more than forty persons, and be- 
queathing $10,000 to each of her friends, Wil- 
liam C. Murdoch, Esq., and the Hon, Seth 
Turner, she gives to trustees for the purpose 
of endowing institutions of charity and edu- 
cation in this Commonwealth, or, if they deem 
it best, they may found such an institution, 
governing themselves therein somewhat as ker 
daughter may indicate. William G. Murdoch 
and Seth Turner are named trustees and exe- 
cutors, and are exempted from giving sureties 
on their official bonds. 

It is rare to find a will, which so wisely and 
abundantly gives aid in the worthiest places. 

L. 8. 


- 7 © a 
NO VOTE NO JUSTICE. 

Among the Brooklyn items of the New York 
World, last week, we find the following: 

Yesterday Mary Miller and Eliza Smith, 
two well-dressed women who said they hailed 
from New York, were brought up for sentence 
before Judge Moore, of Brooklyn. They had 
been arrested originaily on a charge of shop- 
lifting, but the value of the property found on 
them made it doubtful whether they could be 
convicted. Their bail was fixed at 32500 in 
each case, but their friends thought they 
could force the courts to reduce it, and had 
them brought up on writs of habeas corpus for 
this purpose. It was alleged that the friends 
of these two women even attempted to bribe 
the District-Attorney. Yesterday they were 
brought up for sentence, and, after a severe re- 
primand, Judge Moore sent them for three 
years and six months each to the Penitentiary. 
Both are married, and one of them has eight 
children. 

If a man, who was ‘‘married and the parent 
of eight children,’’ and who had hitherto sus- 
tained a good character so far as appears, had 


been arrested in Brooklyn on a charge of shop- | 


lifting, where the value of the property found 
upon him was so small that it was doubtful whether 
he could be convicted, neither Judge Moore nor 
any other judge would have required him to 
furnish $2500 bail. No judge in America 


would have sent him to the Penitentiary for | 


three years and six months, for such an offense as 
And if the judge had done 
so, the Governor would have commuted the 


is described above. 


it. 
But these two women were thus treated, be- 

cause they belong to a disfranchised class. 

™. 3 : 

The judge was not elected by their votes. 

Ile was not responsible to their associates. 

They were only women. 


fenseless because they are ‘“‘down,” has crush- 
ed these poor women under the desecrated 
sanction of justice? 

The Constitution of the United States, in 
section eight of the Amendments, provides that 
‘excessive bail shall not be required, nor ex- 
cessive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual 
punishments inflicted.” By the Fourteenth 
Amendment ‘‘all persons born or naturalized”’ 
are citizens. Yet in the case of these citizens 
excessive bail was required, and cruel, unusual 
punishment was inflicted. And nobody takes 
the trouble to remonstrate. Why is this? 
Because citizenship without Suffrage is only 
an abstract right, without power to enforce it. 

We do not hesitate to think that in the sight 
of God and before the tribunal of enlightened 
reason, Judge Moore actually committed a 
far greater crime in sentencing these wives 
and mothers to forty-two months imprison- 
ment, than they have committed if the charges 
against them are true. But this is not an iso- 
lated case. The records of the police courts 
of our cities are full of similar outrages. Ey- 
ery candid lawyer knows that women are con- 
tinually subjected to cruelty and oppression 
by the police, and often even by the Courts. 
Women, unless they have influential friends, 
do not receive the 
which men enjoy. Especially is this true of the 
unhappy class known as “abandoned” wo- 
men. The term is significant. 
are indeed “abandoned” to the tender mercies 
of the wicked, which are cruel. The negro 
slaves of the South never needed the ballot for 
the protection of their personal rights as do 





Is it not evident that | 
. ‘ p | JouRNAL also republished a letter by Mrs. 
the cowardly instinct, which strikes the de- | ne I etter by Mrs 





impartial consideration | 
| word politicians. 


Such women | 


these unfortunate victims of the lust and bru- 
tality of men. 

But it is not alone for such as these that the 
ballot is needed. Thousands of poor women 
are tempted and driven into lives of infamy 
by men who use the police and the machinery 
of justice to intimidate and destroy them. 
The case we have given above is only excep- 
tional in the fact that the sufferers are married 
women, and as such are under the protection of 
husbands, who stand to them in the legal rela- 
tion of ‘‘masters.’’ 

The Woman’s Journav has many subscrib- 
ers in Brooklyn. Will not the Suffragists in 
that city of churches, take up the cases of 
these women, and appeal to a Democratic Gov- 
ernor for a commutation of their sentence? 





THE GREATER INCLUDES THE LESS. 


The following correspondence in the Boston 
Advertiser, last week, speaks for itself: 
PRISON FOR WOMEN AND SUFFRAGE, 
To the Editors of the Boston Daily Advertiser : 


In the report of the Annual Meeting of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association, 
in this morning’s Advertiser, I find the follow- 
ing Resolution: 

Resolved, That in the laws enacted in Massachu- 
setts during the past year, conferring additional prop- 
erty rights upon married women, forbidding the ex- 
clusion of women from School Committees, and es- 
tablishing a separate prison for women, under the 
management of their own sex, the Suffragists have 
already gained a substantial recompense for their la- 
bors, and will work hereafter with renewed assurance 
of success, 

I must be allowed to disclaim all connection 
between the movement which secured a sepa- 
rate prison for female convicts, and that which 
seeks to secure to women the right to vote. 
Those who organized and carried through the 
plan which secured the prison, are, almost 
without exception, radically opposed to Wo- 
man Suffrage. In the hearings before the 
Legislative Committee on prisons, it was em- 
phatically stated by the applicants that they 
did not og pl before the Committee as advo- 
cates for Woman Suffrage, norin any way 
connected with or representing that move- 
ment. On the contrary every woman who 
addressed the Committee, and alluded to the 
subject of Woman Suffrage, expressed her- 
self strongly opposed to it. 

Mary W. Poor. 
Secretary of the League for the Establish- 
ment of Separate Prison for Female Con- 
victs. 
Brookline, Jan. 27. 
PRISON FOR WOMEN AND SUFFRAGE. 
To the Editors of the Boston Daily Advertiser :— 

In your paper of the 28th instant Mary W. 
Poor disclaims ‘‘all connection between the 
movement which secured a separate prison for 
female convicts and that which seeks to se- 
cure for women the right to vote,’? and com- 
plains of the resolution adopted at the recent 
annual meeting of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association which reckons the sepa- 
rate prison under the management of women 
among the gains of the last year. 

By that resolution the Suffragists did not 
intend to detract one iota from the laurels of 
any one, but to say that in every gain made 


| for woman, which is due to the growth of pub- 


lic sentiment in favor of her equal rights, we 
see the result and recompense of our labors. 
We gladly used the columns of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL to aid the separate prison for 
women. We signed and by request circulat- 
ed petitions for it. But it was not our dis- 
tinctive work, any more than was that done 
by the friends of women on the school com- 
mittee, though every Suffragist is in favor of 
it, and heartily co-operated in it. It is not 
easy to see how women can be in their proper 
sphere as lobyists, and yet out of their sphere 
as voters. Respectfully, Lucy Stone. 
Boston, Jan, 29, 1875, 


A stronger claim might be made by the 


| Suffragists of Massachusetts to regard the suc- 
| cess of the movement for the Woman’s prison 


. . | as in part their work, if it were necessary to do 
sentence as soon as his attention was called to | 


80. 
At the special request of ladies of the 
‘“League,’’ personal applications were made 
to Representatives and Senators, by the 
friends of Woman Suffrage, and strong sup- 
port was thereby enlisted. The Woman’s 
Mary F. Thomas M. D., of Richmond, Ind., 
President of the Indiana Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, which stated the admirable results 
of Woman’s Prisons established at Indianapo- 
lis and Richmond, through the efforts of the 
Suffrage womenthere. Marked copies of this 
letter were laid before Governor Talbot and 
were mailed to members of the Legislature. 
Indeed we doubt whether the bill would have 
become a law had it not been for the etfective 
co-operation thus secured. i. B. B. 





NO INTEREST IN POLITICS. 


Probably few objections to the movement 
for the political freedom of women were in 
past years more discouraging to its friends 
than the phrase which heads this article, when 
heard from the lips of conscientious, philan- 
thropic women; because it indicated a narrow 
education and an illogical mind. The wisest and 
most symmetrically developed women of all 
ages have taken a deep interest in politics, 
even in those phases involving military move- 
ments and financial measures. 

Most of the Jewish women whose names live 
in the pages of the Old Testament, felt the 
deepest interest in the politics of their times. 
Those women of modern France, whose names 
we most honor, were in the truest sense of the 
It was their interest in the 
moral and religious aspect of the politics of 
their time which nerved the heroic wives of 
the pilgrims to dare the sufferings and dangers 
of the American wilderness. Women who 
had interest in politics felt the flame that fused 
into one burning glow of heroism the political 





convictions of the men of 1776, while the more 
prominent among them, notably Mercy War- 
ren and Abigail Adams, helped by pen and 
voice to shape the political measures of that 
era. Nearly every intelligent woman would 
resent the insinuation that she had no other 
than a Good Samaritan interest in our civil 
war. It would seem therefore that the women 
who declare their indifference to politics can- 
not have considered the meaning of the word. 
What does it mean? Simply the science of 
government; “the science which determines 
the relations of rulers and ruled; of classes 
to classes, of individuals to individuals, of na- 
tions to nations,’’ and which has in all ages 
been an important study with all religious 
minds except of ill balanced fanatics. The 
saints who secluded themselves in dirty dens, 
or perched upon pillars, to recommend them- 
selves to God and acquire holiness, felt no con- 
cern in the application of the second part of 
Christ’s gospel. It is the shame of our coun- 
try that while so important an experiment as 
that of self government is being tested, many 
of the more refined and cultured men imperil 
its success by playing the part of the old saints 
and ascetics, with a difference; withholding 
their votes and influence from the primary 
meetings and the polls, because their finer 
feelings are offended by contact with coarse 
and selfish men. Leaving the control of the 
great issues of the day to demagogues and a 
vulgar rabble, these cultured gentlemen in- 
vite the evils they deprecate, and match the 
old-time saints, in selfishness if not in the odor 
of sanctity. 

Webster’s definition of the word politics 
includes the preservation and improvement of 
the morals of the citizens, as a part of the sys- 
tem of ethics involved in the science of gov- 
ernment. It comes about, through the ripening 
of seed sown in past time and as a part of 
God’s providence, that questions which in one 
age have no vital connection with politics are 
embraced in it at a later date and assume 
gigantic proportions. The early Christians did 
not dream that the care of the helpless classes 
in society, such as the idiots, paupers, insane, 
&e., was a legitimate part of the work of gov- 
ernment; still less would they have believed 
that the existence of human slavery called for 
the interference of government; but the day 
comes when all these moral and humanitarian 
questions become to a certain extent political, 
and all good people are interested in them. 

The wonderful revival of the temperance 
sause under the leadership of women is a case 
in point. That it is in some measure a politi- 
cal question cannot be denied, and the women 
lately assembled at Cleveland, O. to form a na- 
tional society, not only found it their duty and 
pleasure to feel an interest in politics, but 
dared to expressa political opinion, and a very 
sensible one it is too, as embodied in their 
first resolution. 

“Whereas, Much of the evil by which this country 
is cursed comes from the fact that the men in power, 
whose duty it is to make and administer the laws, are 
either themselves intemperate men or controlled 
largely by the liquor power; therefore, 

Resolved, That the women of the United States in 
this convention represented, do hereby express their 
unqu:lified disapprobation of the custom so prevalent 
2 ye parties of placing intemperate men in of- 

The women are of the same mind as Jeffer- 
son, who said that he had suffered more from 
the drunkenness of men in responsible posi- 
tions than from all other causes combined, 
and that if he were to hold office another term 
he would make sobriety an indispensable con- 
dition of appointment to office. 

When we take note of the direction in which 
this country is drifting, of the falsehood, 
license and misrule of politicians, which, com- 
bined with other influences, is threatening us 
with an epoch of renewed barbarism, we must 
conclude that hardly any change is so sorely 
needed as that a high moral character should 
be made one of the tests of fitness for office. 
Women, who form, it is said, three fourths of 
the membership of our churches, see this and 
dare to say so. Why cannot they also see, 
and seeing dare maintain, that as in this land 
all moral convictions sooner or later crystal- 
lize into ballots, the time has come when expe- 
diency, no less than justice, demands that they 
express their belief in the only way in which 
it will have any vital force? 

The temperance women, for the most part, 
are shy of the Suffrage question. They fear 
to lose the influence they have gained at so 
much cost, if they avow the belief which very 
many of them entertain, that the votes of wo- 
men are essential to a righteous solution of 
the legal aspect of the drink question. I re- 
ceive many invitations to lecture upon temper- 
ance in which the suggestion is made that it 
is not wise to say anything about the political 
duties of women, because some of the ladies 
oppose the idea of political duty so bitterly; 
and I always say just what I think viz. : that, 
to parody Farmer Dickinson, if women make 
themselves sheep, the wolves will eat them. 
I believe women will be educated by their 
partial successes and repeated defeats, until 
they accept the truth that a smooth stone from 
the brook will wound their giant enemy sorely, 
while he will only mock at their appeals. 

Let us have patience with the timidity of 
women, and the long delay of the triumph of 
a great principle. Truth is mighty and will 
prevail; but the eternal years of God are hers, 
and no fever of impatience will hasten her 


measured tread through the centuries. One 


thing is sure; we shall hear no more from the | 





———= 
workers in the temperance reform that they 
‘have no interest in politics.” Butit is equal- 
ly sure that if they fail to make a careful 
study of this complex question; if they repeat 
the mistake which in all past time has weak- 
ened the work of women, viz.: relying upon 
sentiment rather than practical work, beliey. 
ing that they can pray down what men yote 
up, they will see the present interest dwindle 
and die. I rejoice to see that in certain direc. 
tions they are practical. Coffee rooms and 
friendly inns are started in many Western cit- 
ies; the children are taught the evil effects of 
alcoholic drinks. But then it is said that 
“the question of temperance is many-sided, 
that it has a commercial, political and relig- 
ious side. The first and second we leave to 
the gentlemen; the third is ours.”” The sae: 

of the failure to enlist in this work all intelli- 
gent and conscientious women is apparent. 
When Christian women, at work for temper- 
ance, exclude from their discussions the polit- 
ical side of the question, and work and speak 
to defeat the enfranchisement of women, they 
ally themselves, as a bright Michigan woman 
has pointed out, with drunkards and saloon 
keepers. As another Michigan woman said, 
in the National Temperance Convention, 
‘‘What the Temperance Cause most needs is 
consecrated common sense.” 

If Christian gentlemen and scholars refuse 
to use, for the good of their country, the ten 
talents intrusted to them, if temperance wo- 
men forever reject the power which God is 
offering to them, leaving politics to be con- 
trolled by ignorance and vice in our great 
cities, if moral qualities are not to be consid- 
ered in discussing the fitness of candidates for 
office, but men whose lives are a disgrace to 
their country are to fill positions of honor 
and trust, then will this great experiment in 
Republicanism prove a disgraceful failure, 
and freedom will be wounded in the hands of 


her friends. 
Evizapetu K. CuurcuiLr. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 





WOMAN’S RIGHTS IN ALABAMA. 

In the Alabama Legislature two bills have 
been lately presented which concern the inter- 
ests of women. 

One is, ‘*To protect laborers against division 
of man and wife, by employers or their 
agents.” An editorial comment adds, ‘*They 
cannot now be separated without their con- 
sent.”’ We should like to know whose consent 
is asked, that of both, or only of the man? 

Another bill is by Mr. Harris of Lee, ‘‘For 
the protection of unfortunate females, and to 
prohibit them being worked on the public 
streets of the several incorporated towns and 
cities of the State as a means of punishment.” 

One private correspondent, long a resident 
of the South, adds; ‘*This means, working on 
the chain gang, a common thing for women 
here, though only for colored women; indeed 
I never but once saw a white man in the chain 
gang.” 

Have we not enough to do to redeem from 
barbarism the land which is indissolubly uni- 
ted with us? and must not every woman long 
to have political power to do away such abuses 
as these? RB. D. C. 

Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





THE MAYPOLE.—A PARABLE. 


The opponents of Universal Suffrage often 
declare that women have no desire to vote, 
that only a few exceptional persons demand 
Suffrage, but that the majority of ladies 
would not exercise the right if they had it. 

Benjamin Franklin tells the following story 
of Old England. 

“The church people and the Puritans in a 
country town had once a bitter contention con- 
cerning the erecting of a Maypole, which the 
former desired and the latter opposed. Each 
party endeavored to strengthen itself by ob- 
taining the authority of the mayor, directing 
or forbidding a Maypole. He heard their al- 
tercation with great patience, and then grave- 
ly determined thus: ‘You, that are for hav- 
ing no Maypole, shall have no Maypole; but 
you that are for having a Maypole, shall have 
a Maypole. Get about your business, and let 
me hear no more of this quarrel.’ ”’ 

8. J. 8. 





NOVA SCOTIA VINDICATED. 


Epirors JournaL:—We leave unchallenged 
the statements of the man who writes that 
touching story of ‘Life in Nova Scotia,’’ in 
private letters to his friends. 

First. We have become so used to hear- 
ing them that we do not mind them now. 
This man, or one of his type, travels a great 
deal in the cars and steamboats, and makes un- 
complimentary remarks about our country, 
and our manners and customs, as he goes 
along. Generally the other passengers re- 
gard him with quiet amusement, and relieve 
their minds by saying of him, ‘tHe is a down 
east Yankee, what can you expect!” 

Secondly. Wedo not wish to discourage 
the rush of immigrants, who will come to look 
for cheap lodgings, and for servant girls at 
four dollars a month who will chop all their 
wood, milk their cows, black their boots ete. 
We want to have the country more thickly set- 
tled, and shall be glad to see them—to welcome 
them to the blessings of good government and 
religious liberty and free schools. 

Only let us stipulate that they be of a better 
class than a colony who came here from Maine 
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recently, and settled down shore. 
standard of morals is not quite what we like, 
though they seem to be a kind-hearted people 
and well meaning enough. 

But—but—O JournaL, to say that we can 
not cook, that not fifty women in Nova Scotia 
can cook well. That man should tell where 
he boarded. I wonder if, in his travels, he has 
ever tarried a few days with us, as American 
gentlemen do sometimes, having business here, 
inasmuch as there is nohotel. If so, it would 


be a libel upon him to say that he cannot eat. | 
| Room or Representatives’ Hall. 


One and all, O JourNaL, our guests have ex- 
cellent appetites, and eat to an extent that 
amazes and delights us. We always fancied 
they appreciated our cooking. They said they 

) and yet not fifty, but hundreds of women 
in Nova Scotia cook as well as we do. 

After all, we were deceived. How much 
do they eat at home, where their food is well 
cooked? and how are they able to meet their 
grocer’s bills? A Nova Scotia Womay. 
—— ‘ 


THE CENTENNIAL TEA PARTY. 


Epitors Woman’s Journat: — We have 
been reading the account of the Centennial Tea 
Party recently held in Washington, D.C. The 
Connecticut table was placed, it seems, direct- 
ly in front of the painting of the Declaration 
of Independence. Our case should have been 
served up on that table. The leading men of 
this State, like Gen. Hawley, who desire to get 
up a Centennial in praise of the principles of 
our forefathers, ‘Liberty and Equality,” 
should look into their own State and there see 
citizens of their own race, and of their own in- 
telligence, in danger of losing all they possess, 
merely for asserting the principles which these 
men hold to be the foundation of their govern- 
ment; children of the very forefathers who 
yielded up their lives to establish these princi- 
ples. 

Nothing can show greater degradation in 
these women than to spend their time and ener- 
gy in extolling the worth of what they can nev- 
er partake of, to laud and praise what they can 
never enjoy. And nothing could bea greater 
reflection on the men. That we have ever re- 
ceived the least benefit from our fathers’ sac- 
rifices, from the seven years war of the Rev- 
olution, none will pretend. We are suffering 
more now, personally, at our own doors, for 
these very principles which men are so desir- 


| 
| 








ous of honoring, from their own power, than | 


our forefathers suffered from the power of 
Great Britain beyond the seas. They are with- 
holding the boon, which they profess to value 
more than their lives, from those who, as they 
expect, will do the most to grace their show. 
Inviting foreign nations and all others to assist 
them in honoring these great principles! 
Could there be a greater farce? 
Ansy H. Smita anp SISTER. 
Glastonbury, Conn. 





ENOUGH SAID. 


Eprtors Woman’s Journat.—In behalf of 
many of the readers of the Journat, I sincere- 
ly hope that the silly discussion with regard to 
a name for a lady’s undergarment, will soon 
subside. It might not be inappropriate ina 
company of little girls chatting over their 
dolls’ wardrobe, or in a social circle of wo- 
men, but in our excellent paper the columns 
should be filled with more sensible matter. 

A Lapy SUBSCRIBER. 





Springfield, Mass. 


-_ poe ——= 


A WOMAN SUFFRAGE PARTY. 


Epitors Journat.—A word only, to say 
that Iam heartily in favor of forming a Wo- 
man Suffrage political party. I feel that this 
is our accepted time, and for the reasons that 
are given in your paper of Jan. 9, ‘‘Men de- 
sire and need some vital principle in their poli- 
tics.” And ‘Party ties are very much loos- 
ened.’’ It is fitting also that a movement to 
‘“combine and utilize public sentiment so that 
it will compel such political action as will re- 
sult in securing Suffrage for women’’ should 
begin in Massachusetts, the birthplace of so 
many conflicts in the history of our republic. 

If it be true that the “final settlement of 
our question must be at the polls,’’ then sure- 
ly the sooner we know what political strength 
we have, the better. ‘The time too is auspi- 
cious.’’ The lectures, conventions, tracts and 
newspapers which have given birth to the fa- 
vorable public sentiment that you speak of, 
now need supplementing by positive and ag- 
gressive action. It is not much more than 
half believed that we intend to have the right 
of Suffrage; or to put it differently, it is be- 
lieved that we intend to continue to wait pa- 
tiently and indefinitely upon the good will of 
our rulers. 

But even were we willing to do this, certain 
it is that no reform was ever yet carried to a 
successful issue without a little infusion of the 
spirit of war. ‘I came not to send peace upon 
the earth but a sword,” says the Master; and 
our individual experience furnishes us with 
ample proof that envy and evil are not dis- 
lodged from our lives by a simple invitation 
to surrender. They leave us when they are 
compelled to do so, not one moment sooner. 

And in our battle for human rights, we need, 
it seems to me, somewhat more of this spirit 
of compulsion. We need, I should say, a 
manifestly fixed determination to carry on to 
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Their | victory God’s purposes of justice in the earth. | 
| We need this spirit, if for nothing else, for 
| the enlightenment of those who oppose us. 


Give us then the Woman Suffrage Political 
Party! Lypia Fcuier. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
LEGISLATIVE HEARING. | 


The Joint Special Committee on Woman 
Suffrage, of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
have decided to announce a legislative hear- 
ing, early next week, either in the Green 
The friends 
of Suffrage will do well to look for the adver- 
tisement in the Boston daily papers, every 
morning, as the notice will probably be too 
brief to admit of its appearance in our paper. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 
Sojourner Truth is dangerously ill at her 
home in Battle Creek, Michigan. 
There are over 450 students at the new col- 
lege for men and women in London. 


Among the thousand delegates to the Unita- 
rian Conference at Saratoga appeared several 
women. 


Several young women of Chester Park and 
vicinity, in Boston, have organized a club to 
learn how to cook. 


Several women were appointed on Commit- 
tees at the recent Universalist Convention 
held in New York. 


As an appropriate form of relief for the 
grasshopper victims the ladies of Detroit have 
concluded to give a “hop.” 

Syracuse University is fortunate in receiv- 
ing $30,000 from Mrs. Sophronesta More- 
house, of Liverpool, N. Y. 

At a recent distribution of prizes by the 
School Board of Leeds, England, every prize, 
with one exception, was taken by a girl. 


A life-size portrait of the late Rev. Charles 
Lowe has been placed in the reading-room of 
the American Unitarian Association of Bos- 
ton. 

Kentuckians are digging up skeletons of fe- 
males eleven feet high. It is proper to add, 
however, that these females are not women 
but—mastodons. 


There are one hundred and thirteen men 
and six women in the house of correction 
at Springfield, Mass., and thirteen men and 
two women in the jail. Only in the prisons 
are men in the majority in New England. 


There is a church in the central part of Con- 
necticut which is entirely cared for by the sis- 
ters, even to the making of the furnace fires, 
the brothers being few and lazy. 


John L. Smith, of Andover, is one of the 
meinbers of the House Committee on Woman 
Suffrage. His name was incorrectly printed 
last week in the daily papers, from which we 
took it. 

In our recent mention of the good work for 
women accomplished by a Bohemian gentle- 
man, Vojta Naprstek of Prague, the name 
was misspelt and should be written as given 
above. 

A significant petition has been received 
from the workingwomen of Medfield, a: «ing 
that the ten-hour law either modified 
or repealed, that they may work as long as 
they please. 


be 


It is a type of eternal truth that the soul's 
armor is never well set to the heart unless a 
woman’s hand has braced it, and it is only 
when she braces it loosely that the honor of 
manhood fails. —Ruskin. 


A Spanish woman’s mantilla, under the 
laws of Spain, is sacred, and cannot be sold. 
When a Spanish gentleman is ‘‘embarrassed” 
he buys $100,000 worth of mantillas for his 
wife, and then fails honorably. 

Ex-Senator Nye of Nevada is said to be ly- 
ing at the residence of his daughter in New 
York city, a complete wreck from softening of 
the brain. This once eloquent orator imagines 
himself at times dead, and waiting for his cof- 
fin. 

The case of the Smith sisters of Glastonbury 
against the town collectors, for trespass in 
selling their land for unpaid taxes, last sum- 
mer, came up in the court of common pleas 
at Hartford, Tuesday, and was continued 
Wednesday. We will give result next week. 

The late Canon Kingsley leaves a wife, a 
son Maurice, who has lived in America sev- 
eral years, has married an American wife, and 
who is now living in Chattanooga, and two 
daughters, the eldest of whom published, last 
year, an interesting volume on American trav 
el, particularly in Colorado and Mexico. 

The Cape Ann Advertiser of January Ist 
gives the names of thirty-three persons who 
died in that place, during the six months pre- 
vious, whose ages were fifty years or upwards. 
Among that number were nineteen women, the 
average of whose ages was seventy-three years 
and four months; all of that number except 
one were married women. 

John R. Buchtel, founder of Buchtel Col- 
lege, a Universalist institution, at Akron, 
Ohio, offered to give $20,000 to endow two 
professorships to be filled by women, provid- 
ed the Universalist women of the country 
would raise the same sum for the same pur- 
pose. They have done it, and Mr. Buchtel 
has paid over the money he pledged. 





A“‘Bazar Book of the Household,” which 
tells how to select a home and what to put in 
it, is to be added shortly to the Harper's Ba- 
zar series, which includes also a “Bazar Book 
of Decorum” and a ‘‘Bazar Book of Health.” 
The ‘Ugly Girl Papers,” reprinted from that 
popular fashion weekly, take the place of | 
the proposed ‘‘Bazar Book of the Toilet.” 


Mrs. Abba G. 
Dress Reform, published by Robert Brothers, 
is a very interesting and instructive series of 
lectures by Mrs. Woolson, Drs. Mary Safford- 
Blake, Mercy B. Jackson, Caroline E. Hast- 
ings and Arvilla B. Haynes, and other ladies 
of well known education and high character. 
The book is kept on sale at the Dress Reform 
Rooms, No. 4 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


! 
Woolson’s new yolume on 


Several Sisters of Charity, who had reach- 
ed Vera Cruz on their way to France, have 
been brought back to the capital of Mexico, 
on the charge of carrying off a young girl 
against her own consent and her parents’ 
wishes. The girl has been returned to her 
family. She testifies that the Sisters inter- 
cepted and withheld her correspondence with 
her parents, and forced her to go with them 
out of the country. 

In the ‘Life of the Prince Consort” it is 
said that in 1847-48 the Prince was quite over- 
whelmed by the political aspect, and that it 
was the Queen who had, in spite of her deli- 
cate health, to cheer and encourage him. 
‘*From the first,’’ she writes, ‘‘I heard all that 
passed, and my only thoughts and talk were 
politics. But I never was calmer and quieter, 
or less nervous. Great events make me calm; 
it is only trifles that irritate my nerves.”’ 

The Woman’s Baptist Missionary Society 
held a meeting in Boston, Jan. 20. The re- 
ceipts from April 1, 1874 to Jan. 1, 1875, were 


| cipal witness for the prosecution refused to 
admit his belief in God, and was, therefore, | 
excluded from the witness-stand. The Liberal | 


Club of New York has taken up the case and 
resolved to carry the appeal before the high- 
est court, that “‘the right of every man or wo- 
man to be a witness in the State of New York 


may be assured and maintained.”’ 


The London 7imes, in its leading editorial 


of Jan. 18, says, ‘Inthe gloom surrounding us | 


one thing is perceptible. All men are arming. 
Germany is arming en masse, and the surround- 
ing nations, including the best part of the 
world, cannot do otherwise. The momentary 
dreams of peace have fled away. Germany 
recognizes the stern necessity. What she won 
by arms she can only hold by arms, and while 
arms are inherhands.’? When will men learn 
that a political society composed of men alone 
will always be ravaged by war, intemperance, 
and licentiousness, because the domestic inter- 
ests are not represented. Impartial Suffrage 
for women, alone will result in peace, temper- 
ance and purity. 

Three thousand ladies and gentlemen took 
a look Thursday afternoon at the jewels pre- 
sented by the khedive of Egypt to the daugh- 
ter of General Sherman. The value is some- 
thing wonderful. Mr. Tiffany valued the jew- 
els at over $300,000. Another expert pro- 
nounced them to be worth $280,000. The es- 
timate of Mr. Marsh, the official diamond ap- 
praiser of the Custom House, is that they 
would bring from $250,000 to $300,000. No 
one has counted them all, but it is supposed 
that there are over 500 in the three pieces. 
James Fisk, Jr., paid duty on 828,000 as the 
value of his famous diamond, and it had a 
flaw init. There are seventeen diamonds in 
the khedive’s present that are nearly as large 
again as Fisk’s diamond, 





reported as $18,513, being $1785 more than the 
amount received during the corresponding pe- 
riod of the previous year. The total amount 
raised by the Society since its organization is 
$75-051. Forty-six auxiliary secieties have 
been lately formed. The schools under the 
care of the Society’s missionaries were stated 
to be prospering. 


A mass meeting of women was held in St. | 


Louis, Tuesday night, to consider the question 
of sending a delegation of their sex to demand 
seats in the State Constitutional Convention, 
which is to meet at Jefferson City, in May. 
Speeches were made by prominent gentlemen 
and one or two ladies, and a committee was 
appointed to issue an address to the women of 
Missouri, urging them to take similar action 
in the various Senatorial districts in the State, 
and to send delegates'to the Convention. 

The statistics of Normal Schools show how 
rapidly the work of education is passing into 
the hands of women. At the semi-annual 
graduation exercises of the Normal School at 
Westfield, Mass., last Thursday, a class of 
twelve young women and two young men was 
graduated. On the day following, the State 
Normal School at New Britain, Connecticut, 
graduated a class of twenty young ladies and 
two young men. If thorough literary educa- 
tion is a qualification for the exercise of the 
Suffrage, the women of New England in this 
respect already surpass the men. 

Kate Kelly, a widow, aged thirty years, re- 
siding at No, 45 Bleecker Street New York 
with her two children, aged respectively ten 
ar eight years, attempted suicide last even- 
ing by taking a dose of laudanum. She was 
sent to Bellevue, and the children taken care 
of at police headquarters. The woman was 
evidently determined on self-destruction, a 
razor being discovered close at hand. The 
inadequate compensation which is paid for 
woman’s labor drove this poor woman to sui. 
cide. She at least would not have echoed the 
parrot-cry ‘‘I have all the rights I want.” 


Bishop Whittingham, of Maryland, has 
withheld his assent to the consecration of Rey. 
Mr. Dudley as Bishop of Kentucky, on the 
ground that he had been twice married, and is 
therefore ineligible to office. 
First Epistle to Timothy, enjoins that a bishop 
‘“‘must be blameless, the husband of one wife,” 
and it is claimed that the practice of the early 
church was in accordance with the view that 
a bishop should not marry the second time, 
and further, that an ancient canon prohibited 
presbyters who have been married a second 
time from being elevated to the Episcopate. 

Mrs. A. J. Dunaway, of Portland, Oregon, 
has been delivering a course of lectures in 
that city. Her subject for Sunday was ‘‘The 
Personal Experience that Led Me into my 
Present Mission;’’ for Tuesday, “The Do- 
mestic Phases of the Woman Movement,” or 


‘‘What will be the Influence of Woman’s Vote 


upon Society?’ for Wednesday, ‘‘Marriage,”’ 
or ‘‘How to Prevent Divorces;’’ for Thursday, 
“Causes of Political Corruption,” or ‘‘How, 
Why and When will Woman Become a Vot- 
er?”’ for Friday, ‘‘Religious, Social and Polit- 
ical Phases of the Temperance Movement;” 
for Saturday, ‘‘The Utah Problem,’’ or “A 
Week in Salt Lake City.”’ 

The question of the competency of an avow- 
ed Atheist to testify in court is to be reopen- 
ed. A woman named Truman deposited 3400 
in the banking-house of Woodhull & Claflin, 
which was lost when this notorious firm fail- 
ed. Suit was brought in the Marine Court 
for the recovery of the money; but the prin- 


St. Paul, in his | 


Richard Ahearn, a lawyer practicing in 
Lynn, was arrested last week on a charge of 
| embezzlement from Mrs. Hugh Healey. Hea- 
ley was arrested last September on a charge 
| of stealing 8000 from his wife. Ahearn ap- 
peared for Mrs. Healey, who had saved the 
$900 from the proceeds of her work. Finally, 
| Healey settled for $700, and Captain Allen has 
Ahearn’s receipt for that sum. The woman, 
however, who then assumed her former name, 
Mrs. Van Dyke, has Ahearn’s receipt for $250. 
She claims that that was all he paid her, he 
saying that all he received over $300 was to 
be his, and he was to have his fees besides. 
This she denies,and in consequence Mr, Ahearn 
was bailed in 81000 yesterday afternoon, to 
appear today for examination. 





At a recent meeting in London to consider 
the political disabilities of women, Sir Rob- 
ert Anstruther alluded to an argument which 
had been brought forward, that women, being 
physically feebler than men, were not as fitted 
to exercise the franchise. He declared that this 
argument was not only logically unsound, but 
founded upon false premises, as a proof of 
which latter statement he offered to bring ‘‘out 
of a fishing village in Fife, a hundred young 
women who would beat a hundred men from 
Manchester out of the field in five minutes.”’ 
Needless is it to say that this handsome offer 
was greeted with the heartiest cheers. But 
the Manchester men were rather nettled at this 
remark, and propose to try the thing on a wa- 
ger. 

The custom of American and English lady 
tourists of visiting certain notorious places in 
Paris, calls forth from the Register of that city 
a word on the superior sense of propriety held 
by the native Parisians. It says, ‘So far are 
these sights, even the commonest and most 
frequently visited of them all, from being 
looked upon as conventionally proper by the 
residents of Paris, it is a well-known fact that 
no French woman of any character, no matter 
what her age or standing may be, is ever to 
be seen there. An English lady would as soon 
think of visiting the Argyl Rooms, or an Amer- 
ican lady of going to a ball on Mercer Street, 
as would a French lady of visiting Mabille or 
Valentino. As to a young French girl, were 
she to be seen in such a place, no matter how 
escorted, her character would be gone forev- 
ao.” 

Two lady students of Girton College were 
recently examined at Cambridge, England, 
with results that must be flattering to those 
who advocate equal educational advantages 
for women. Both were examined in what is 
known as the ‘‘natural science tripos.’’ Miss 
Kingsland, daughter of the Congregationalist 
Minister of Bradford, passed equal to second- 
class, and has been appointed assistant lectur- 
er in natural science and mathematics at Gir- 
ton College. The other, Miss Dove, daugh- 
ter of the Vicar of Cowbit, Lincolnshire, 
| would have been entitled to the ordinary de- 
gree, but for her sex. She has been appoint- 
ed assistant mistress at Cheltenham Ladies 
College, with a special view to teaching phy- 
siology. These ladies passed a vica voce exam- 
ination, and were also examined in physiolo- 
gy and chemistry. 




















An English correspondent mentions that, at 
ia recent meeting in favor of extending the 
franchise to women, a new and certainly very 

| ingenious argument was brought forward. 
| ‘Men,’ said one of the ladies, ‘‘will be 
shortly proposing to disestablish the Church, 
What right have they to disestablish a Church 
which is, in fact, our Chureh—a Church which 


they have ceased to attend?” This lady’s 
views—at least as regards church-going—agree 
closely enough with those of the French Dep- 
uty, who, when some one, a year or two since, 
at Versailles, spoke disparaging|y of the 
Catholic religion, called out, “I will not sit 
here and listen to attacks directed against the 
religion of our wives and daughters.”’ Yet 
some very religious people still oppose Wo- 
man Suffrage, in spite of the fact that every- 
where in the United States more than two- 
thirds of the church-members are women. 


Isaac Farnum, of West Concord, familiarly 
known as ‘Ensign’? Farnum, and the oldest 
man in the city, died Tuesday, at the age of 
ninety-six years one month and twenty-five 
days. He died in the same house in which he 
was born and had always lived, and which 
was upon the farm where Joseph Farnum, his 
grandfather, and one of the earliest settlers of 
the town, established himself. He had been 
through life a very vigorous man, and his last 
sickness was of only two weeks’ duration. In 
his habits he was very regular and temperate. 
Until recently he had always attended town 
meetings with great punctuality. When he 
went to the State election at which he voted 
his seventieth consecutive ticket, he caused 
considerable amusement by riding to the polls 
in anancient sleigh that he had owned for over 
sixty years. He was a widower, and left five 
children. 


Boston is remarkable for the amount of 
money bequeathed for charitable purposes by 
its deceased citizens, Whether this is true or 
not, the will left by the late Mrs. Ann White 
Vose, widow of the late Josiah Vose of this 
city, is certainly the noblest of monuments to 
the benevolent character of its author. It 
probably devotes to well selected and useful 
institutions of a wide range a greater amount 
of money than was ever before specified in 
any will in this country. It begins with des- 
ignating a list of such objects, twenty-two in 
number, which receive a total of $370,000. 
Then the residue of her husband's estate, in 
which she had a disposeable interest, is divided 
between the Institute of Technology and the 
Museum of Fine Arts. Finally, after provid- 
ing amply for her daughter, an only child, she 
remembers liberally some forty persons, kin- 
dred and others, including her executors. 


The report of the trustees of the Maine 
State College, which will be submitted to the 
Legislature by Hon. Abner Coburn, President 
of the Board, will show a steady and gratify- 
ing growth in usefulness. The admission of 
ladies has been attended by none of the dif- 
ficulties which some apprehended. No dele- 
terious influence on their health has been ex- 
erted on account of their successful pursuit of 
a course of study principally designed for the 
other sex. They have conducted themselves 
with the strictest propriety and have exercised 
a healthful influence on the other sex. The 
lady student who graduated at the last com- 
mencement sustained a rank in scholarship 
equal to any in her class. During the whole 
course she never missed a recitation or any 
exercise, on account of ill health. The five 
ladies who are now pursuing these studies 
have suffered no injury by their college life. 
—Portland Transcript. 


Sunday last while the family of C. 1. Fogg, 
of East Orange, New Jersey, were at church, 
aman entered and passed up stairs. A few 
minutes later the servant girl entered, and 
hearing footsteps overhead started up stairs 
to get Mr. Fogg’s revolver. The two met on 
the stairs, and she tried to check him, but he 
pushed by her, and catching up the poker 
threw it at her with such violence that it stuck 
in the wall. The girl, undaunted, however, 
made for the man, and closing in with him 
strove desperately to tear away the bundle he 
had under his arm. A furious struggle fol- 
lowed, during which the girl was badly beat- 
en, and her dress torn to shreds; but the re- 
sult was the burglar dropped the bundle, which 
contained a quantity of silverware, and made 
off. The girl remained insensible for a time, 
and when the family returned from church, 
it was found that he had stolen Mr. Fogg’s 
gold watch, his wife’s pocketbook containing 
some $50, and a roll of bills amounting to 
$100. We should be glad to know whether 
this brave girl has received any reward from 
her employers for her heroic defence of their 
property. 


BUSINESS NOTICES, 


A Universal Remedy.—‘Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches” for Coughs, Colds, and Bronchial Affec- 
tions stand first in public favor and confidence; this 
result has been acquired by a test of many years. 

6—It 


Mary H. Heald, M. D., of Heald’s Hygeian 
Home, Wilmington, Del., was for nearly five years 
the woman physician, in charge, at one of the larg- 
est Health Institutions in N. Y., previously to enter- 
ing into business partnership with her husband, Dr. 
P. Heald, in 1871. e—It 








The New England Conservatory of Mue 
sic at Boston, has a high reputation in this country 
and in Europe for its advanced methods, its eminent 
instructors, and the collateral advantages it affords 
to music students Its founder and director, Mr. 
Eben Tourjee, is already favorably known to most of 
the readers of this journal, and his connection with 
it is an ample guarantee of its excellence. We com- 
mend its announcement, in another column, to those 





desirous of a musical education. 6—It 
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THE SWABIAN GIRL. 


| From the German of Schubart.) 


lam a Swabian maiden, 
My cheeks are brown and tanned; 
Iam not grand or gifted, 
Like the girls in Saxon land. 
To read and write they're able, 
And poetry they praise; 
Sweet as the virgin honey 
Are all their dainty ways. 
The raillery they sting with 
Is like a pointed lance; 
The wit that they discourse with 
Is taken from romance. 
Tis true that I possess not 
These cunning arts of life; 
Yet, for an honest Swabian, 
I'd make an honest wife. 
For trifling, writing, reading, 
Allturn a maiden’s head; 
The man for me best suited 
Will earn the household bread. 
Fair youth, art thou from Swabia? 
Dost love thy Fatherland? 
Then come, and thou shalt wed me; 
Here, take my honest hand! 





PERISHING, YET ENDURING. 


BY CHARLES C, BURLEIGH, JR. 








Sweet Autumn, when ny tender haze first veils 
New England's sunny fields and wooded hills, 
And a more limpid erystal fills the rills, 

And the still waters sleep along the dales, 

How joyfully the waiting eye then hails 
The first faint blushes of fair Nature’s face, 
Giving each feature a more tender grace, 

As, slowly, the deep green of summer fails, 

From day to day the deepening color glows, 
And opal vapors permeate the air, 

Till all the dreaming landscape round me grows 
Into a vision se enchanting fair, 

The soul sits musing in its perfect joy, 

With no unmet desire to bring alloy. 

Il, 

Oh for the power to stay relentless Time, 

To dwell forever in this golden haze, 

And roam for ages through the forest’s maze, 
While all these glories still retain their prime, 
With life and nature weaving perfect rhyme. 

The musing soul might float the ages through, 

Forever chancing upon splendors new, 
Emancipated from the thrall of time. 

But earthly life such bright joy cannot fill; 

The bleak winds come while yet October's flames 
Burn warm o'er sunny field and wooded bill, 

And surly Winter all the landscape claims, 
Vet, in Imagination’s dwelling fair, 

Our brightest visions are eternal there. 

—Northampton Free Press. 
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THE FAIRIES. 
BY WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 
A Child's Song. 
Up the airy mountain, 
Down the rushy glen, 
We daren't go a-hunting 
For fear of little men; 
Wee folk, good folk, 
Trooping all together; 
Green jacket, red cap, 

Aad white owl’s feather? 
Down along the rocky shore 
Some make their home, 
They live on crispy pancakes 

Of yellow tide-foain; 

Some in the 
Of the black mountain-lake, 
With frogs for their watch-dogs, 

All night awake. 


High on the hill-top 
The old King sits; 
He is now so old and grey 
He’s nigh lost his wits. 
With a bridge of white mist 
Columbkill he crosses, 
On his stately journeys 
From Slieveleague to Rosses; 
Or going up with music 
On cold starry nights, 
To sup with the Queen 
Of the gay Northern Lights. 
They stole little Bridget 
For seven years long; 
When she came down again 
Her friends were all gone. 
They took her lightly back, 
Between the night and morrow, 
They thonght that she was fast asleep, 
But she was dead with sorrow. 
They have kept her ever since 
Deep within the lakes, 
On a bed of tlag leaves, 
Watching till she wakes. 


recds 


By the craggy hill-side, 
Through the mosses bare, 
They have planted thorn-trees 

For pleasure here and there. 
Is any man so daring 
As dig one up in spite, 
He shall find the thornies set 
In his bed at night. 
Up the airy mountain, 
Down the rushy glen, 
We daren’t go a-hunting 
For fear of little men; 
Wee folk, little folk, 
Trooping all together; 
Green jacket, red cap, 
And white owl's feather! 





—<s 


THE YEARS, 


BY MISS MULOCH, 


Why do we heap huge mounds of years 
Before us and behind, 

And scorn the little days that pass 
Like angels on the wind? 

Each, turning round a small, sweet face, 
As beautiful as near, 

Because it is so small a face 
We will net see it clear. 

And ¢o it turns from us, and goes 
Away in sad disdain; 

Though we could give our lives for it, 
It never comes again. 


In due time Cousin John came again, and 
| gang- plowed the fields we had devoted to clo- 
Then he lent us his team, and Lou and 
Then we sowed 


1T 
=| 


ver. 
I harrowed and harrowed. 
| our clover and timothy and orchard grass, so 
thickly, too, that John was fain to swear at 
our wastefulness. But 1 didn’t believe, even 
then, that there was need for such spotted 
| meadows as I had observed—the clover grow- 
ing in distinct patches and tufts, the grasses 
| coarse, sparse and wiry; I wanted some fine, 
| sweet grasses. I will say here that I was re- 
| warded for my faith in liberal seeding; for 
owing to that, and to the plentiful winter 
dressing, and the fine seed-bed we made of all 
the fields, our pretty trefoil came up all over 
like wheat, or a lettuce-bed, and our grasses 
are fine, thick and sweet. Of course clover- 
ing upon such an extensive scale obliged us to 
hire pasturage for Pampas, and to ‘‘soil’’ gen- 
tle Maggie; but we found the latter plan, 
though troublesome, one of our most profita- 
ble experiments. 

And then, waiting for May days and corn- 
planting, we began work in earnest. In our 
convenient short dresses, in which Louise said 
she felt ‘so spry,” rejoicing in loose bands 
and in shoulder-straps and blouse waists to a 
degree that would have delighted Miss Phelps, 
we shouldered our axes and our dinner pails, 
a la lords of creation, and went over to our bit 
of forest to get up “‘the year’s wood,” after 
the manner of the model householder. 

I will allow you for a moment to fancy us 
vainly attacking huge logs, and then tell you 
we were simply thinning out the young trees. 
It was not a difficult task tofellthem. After- 
wards we const: ucteda couple of rude, strong 
saw-bucks, and sawing diligently, day after 
day, we at last had a supply for months piled 
neatly in the green recesses. 

After that came fence-mending, and 
fence-making, for we were obliged to have 
sixty rods of entirely new fence. We found 
that our own woods had been thoroughly de- 
nuded of ‘rail timber,” and, further, that 
even in this comparatively new country, a 
board fence was already cheaper than one of 
rails, when it came to buying outright. 

This was the result of Lou’s inquiries at the 
village lumber yards. ‘‘And,’’ added she, 
“the fences, even at these rates, will cost al- 
most as much as the land did. There is a 
country saw-mill three miles up north, of 
which fact a man would take advantage.” 

‘*And why not we?”’ 

The next day, in our new, gay little wagon 
we set off over the hills. There was a quizzi- 

val light gleaming in the black eyes of the 
proprietor of the mill as he came forward to 
listen to our inquiries; but it mattered little 
to us. He soon found that we meant 
down,” and we found that by buying logs and 
hiring them sawed we should compass a saving 
of fifteen dollars. 

*And now, Dolly,” 
home, “I shall myself. 
Those mill-men look good-natured—they will 
load for me. You and 1 together can lift off 
the wagon-box, and I have studied out how to 


yes, 


“cash 


said Louise on the way 


draw those boards 


lengthen the reach with a false one. I can 
ride nicely on the reach going, and on the 
boards coming back. Nothing shall be want- 
Dolly.” 


It is not pertinent to the history of this ex- 


ing on my part, 


periment how peoyfe stared to see little Louise 
riding by upon a wagon-reach. She took care, 
wisely, to look very pretty, and I believe it 
was thought rather ‘‘cunning”’ than otherwise; 
she and her yellow-striped wagon and her spir- 
ited roan horse were all upon such a little 
scale, ‘and all of us sandy-complexioned,”’ 
laughingly said as they started. 

I worried greatly for fear she would fall off; 
but by noon she was safely back with her lit- 
tle load of boards. Encouraged by her brave 
smile I thought we might unload. And we 
did. ‘No harder than dancing several hours, 


she 


Dolly,’’ she said cheerily. ‘And saving our 
money serves much the same purpose as the 


music.’ 
Next day ditto, and the next and the next. 
“There!*’? said the littie teamster, as she 
surveyed the boards scientifically scattered up 
and down the lines of future fence. ‘There, 
Dolly, saved the twenty dollars with 
which becomingly to accept the inevitable—a 
woman cannot dig post-holes and set posts!’ 
The post-setting accomplished, we bought 
our fence-nails, and with our hammers and 
saws went out to build fence. We built it, 
too, notwithstanding masculine wisdom assur- 
We lifted the boards by 
uniting strength, I held them against the post 
close to Lou’s accurate red chalk marks,—it is 
Lou who has the correct eye,—and she drove 
the nails. During which we found that the 
fifteen dollars saved was the margin for straight 
edges, uniform width, freedom from bark, im- 
munity from knot-holes, and the general supe- 
riority of art over nature, town over country. 
We also took down and relaid the entire 
roadside fence, not accomplishing all this, of 
course, without countless resting-spells; the 
fiber that endures, the power of giving blow 
and bearing strain, is of painfully slow growth. 
attempted 
Ve harnessed Pampas 


we have 


ed us we could not. 





| The fence-mending done, 
| . * 
| another bit of thrift. 
to the little wagon, for which we ourselves 


had constructed a light extra box to place atop 


we 








TWO GIRLS THAT TRIED F ARMING, the other, and then we drove up and down our 


estate—Lou practicing in the art of standing 
to drive, the while—through the woods and 
through the grubby residue which John could 
not plow, cutting our wagon-roads as we went, 
often both jumping out to roll aside a log, 
rolling and blocking, rolling and blocking, un- 
til we had conquered, and thoroughly ‘picked 
up”’ the place, bringing back to the door load 
after load of sticks and limbs and chips for 
summer wood, 

There were three acres of this unavailable 
While we were loading, we often 
It was covered by 


residue. 
paused to contemplate it. 
a growth of white oak grubs; old stumps and 
knotty logs had been rolled down upon it, and 
it had been made a dumping ground for stones 
and the mountainous piles of brush from form- 
er clearings. 

“Here, Dolly dear, is our knitting work!” 
Lou said one day. 

Just that it was for two years. When no 
other work pressed, we “‘logged.”’ That is, 
we cut down grubs—trimming up the tallest to 
mend fence with—and piled the brush, old and 
new, around the logs, dragging the stumps 
into piles of two and three; many a summer 
night have we tended our big bonfires over 
there; twice have we had the whole place on 
fire and the neighborhood out to save the 
fences and put out the flames. In fact, our 
daily life those first years was so truly primi- 
tive, and seemed such a bit of delightful out- 
lawry from the conventional housewife of our 
sex, that Louise often said, ‘‘We might as well 
be gypsies, Dolly, and live in the hedge!”’ 

Meantime other things were happening. 
We had tried a bit of the newspaper garden- 
ing; Louise and I had agreed we would try 
almost everything. Underneath a thin cover- 
let of straw, and the shelter of some loose 
corn-stalks, down the sunny south side of the 
selected garden site, we had lettuces and peas 
and onions growing greenly, right in the midst 
of snow-storms. It was a pretty sight, after 
alight April snow, to take a peep in and see 
them smiling up at us with sucha live, cheery, 
undaunted look, as if to say, ‘‘We are very 
comfortable, thank you, and as busy as we 
can be!’’ It made us cheery. We were like 
two children. We hovered every day about 
this first gardening, this premature bit of sum- 
mer which we had evoked as from fairyland. 
It was such a wonderful thing to us, as won- 
derful as the telegraph, to ask a question of 
Nature,—a question wrapped up in a tiny 
brown seed, or a brown bulb, or a little with- 
ered, wrinkled bean,—and be answered thus. 

Another development in our affairs was not 
so encouraging. Pampas, upon acquaintance, 
was proving to be an extreme conservative, 
who liked things to run onin the old ruts, He 
had been born in the purple; and so soon as 
he learned that he had prebably become in- 
volved for life in the problem of woman's in- 
dependence, his discontent threatened us se- 
rious trouble. Ilaving been accustomed to a 
town carriage-house he did not take kindly to 
our rustic accommodations, although his good 
breeding, while he supposed himself merely 
on a visit, led him to accept them courteously ; 
but of late we had been wakened and lain 
trembling to hear him pawing and knocking 
his stable in the dead of night—our horse— 
what were we to do with him? 

“T will whip him for that,” 
last. 

He had never drawn anything save a light 
phaeton, or worn any but the daintiest trap- 
pings, and he hated our harness and never 
would accept the bits without a protest; and 
of late he had shown his contempt for our 
pretty wagon by a series of short runs back 
and forth whenever he was put in the thills; 
and now he was resorting to sudden jumps, 
and to standing straight upon his hind feet in 
his desperate struggles to free himself. 

“And I will whip him for that!’’ finally 
said Louise one day, after dismounting for the 
seventh time from the load of wood which he 
had yainly tried, by rearing and plunging. to 
overturn. I looked at his ugly mouth, champ- 
ing the bits so restively, and at his unloving 
eye, and I fancied little short Louise whipping 
him! I should have laughed had I not been 
so anxious. 

One day when he wouldn't ‘back,’ she 
kept her word, 

She led him out into an open space, told 
me to come along, and throwing off her sun- 
bonnet, took the whip. ‘*Now back, Pampas! 
back!” 

Notastep. Nothing but that fierce champ- 
ing. 

‘Back, I say! back;"? She tries to force 
him back with all her strength—and her white 
firm arm and shoulder have strength. But 
Pampas champs and plants his feet, and then 
tries to make a little run at her, and Tery out. 
She crushes him back, the veins standing out 
on the little brown fist like cords. 

She is white enough now; ‘‘Get into the 
wagon, Dolly, and pull on the lines!" 

I clamber in, and while she tries again, I 
pull, and cry “Back! back!” with all my 
weak voice. It is an excited feminine 
shriek, and it sounds as if I were afraid and 
were about to break down and cry, when in 
reality Iam as brave and angry as Louise. 

She tells him once more. Then she forces 
the bits back, and she raises the whip,-and 


Louise said at | 








——___. 


she brings it down upon his breast fiercely and | cents per pound, and during the greater por- 


fast, and cries, “Back, Pampas!’’ Pampas 
rears; that taint of mustang bleod shows it- 


self now; he raises her clear from the ground, | 


but he can neither knock her down nor shake | i 
her off. 
The whip comes swift and fierce. “Back! 
| 
| 


back there! back!”’ 
I don’t care if we 


And I am as angry as 
she. both do get killed, 
and I pull, and she cries to him, and all at 
once he does back—runs back swift and hard. 
She holds fast. ‘Brace yourself if you can!” 
and I sit down suddenly, and am thrown for- 
ward upon the dash-board. He plunges, but 
little Lou holds him there. She can hold him. | 
Then, after a little, she lets him come for- 
ward, a few steps ata time, breathing hard, 
and stepping high. He stands and paws, and 
looks, oh, how furious! 

Lou takes breath a moment. ‘This nev- 
er’ll do!’’ she says, and tells me to get out. 
She springs in while I try to hold him as she 
did; he evidently thinks he can trample me 
down. ‘Now, don’tbefrightened! The har- 
ness is strong, and I can hold him; let go 
now!’’ 

I try to let go, and he gives a plunge, near- 
ly knocking me over, and shoots out at the 
open gate, as Lou meant. Up the road they 
go, Lou bare-headed, her golden fleece of hair 
floating straight behind her. I can see her 
whipping him up the leng hill. He plunges, 
kicks, breaks into a run again, and the next 
minute they are out of sight, and the Krom- 
ers all come out to the gate to look. I can 
hear them for a little while over on the other 
road, the wagon rattling and bounding once 
or twice, and then there is nothing more to be 





heard, 

They are gone an hour. I try to get dinner, 
but I cannot see, for tears. I let one of our 
plates fall and break. Ilet the meat burn. I 
wring my hands and walk the floor, I am 
just tying on my sun-bonnet to go and see 
what I can find, when suddenly I think I hear 
wheels. Iruntothe door. I did hear wheels. 
And it is Louise coming from the other way. 
Pampas is walking meekly. He is covered 
with sweat and foam—such a sorry-looking 
beast? Lou sits onthe seat, serene, but white 
and large-eyed. 

She smiles as they pause in the gate-way. 
She composedly backs him a little. Then 
they come on again a few steps, then she stops 
him. She backs him again. ‘See! don’t he 
know his master? 

He looks so meek and sorry. I think he 
would like to lay his nose against my cheek, 
bnt she will not let me pet him, not ever so 
little. 

Ilow we congratulate ourselves! for the 
neighborhood has for the last fortnight plain- 
ly been of the opinion that ‘‘them two girls 
have no business with a horse!” 

3ut the next morning at breakfast, we hear 
the old ringing hoof-blows upon the side of 
and takes down 
It is dreadful to 
intelligent girls, 


on 


the barn. Louise 


the whip, and I follow her. 


jumps up 





me that we two gentle, can- | 
not coax and win and govern the horse accord- | 
I hear Pampas start with a 


Ile 


ing to theory. 
jump as Lou unlatches the stable door. | 
sees her, sees the whip, and he—yes, he ac- | 
tually fallsupon his knees. Lou nods at him | 
meaningly, lays, down the whip, tells him to | 
get up, which he does, telis him to go to eat 
ing, which he does. | 
‘There, old fellow!” 

| 


Pampas trembles when he hears her coming, 


she says. 


for nearly a week. (nce more he has to be 
shown the whip, at a time 
bids fair to fail him concerning the art of 
backing, and then it is all over with; and I 
am permitted to pet him again. Tle is a good 
horse for a year ata time, and very dear to | 
the hearts of his small mistresses. Then, 
usually, he and Louise have to make some 
few fresh arrangements concerning good be- 
havior; but it is never now a serious affair. 


when his memory 


By this time the money capital of the en- 
terprise had become entirely exhausted, and 
we were left dependent upon the butter and | 
eggs of our plan. During our first week at | 
cousin Janet’s we found that they were not 
going to bring us the prices we had counted 
upon. We could only trust that there might 
be such a thing as making good the deficien- 
cy in prices by the production of larger quan- 
tities. We experimented with the feed of 
our poultry, and at last we did succeed in 
bringing what Louise called ‘‘a perfect storm 
of eggs.”* 

Knowing it costs no more to keep the good | 
cow than the poor one, we had paid an extra 
price and had secured one of extra excellence, 
upon whom our meal and ‘‘middlings’’ were 
not wasted; gentle Maggie, with her little | 
Maggie of still more precious blood in the 
stall adjoining. She was all that a short- | 
horned, yellow-skinned, slender-footed, black- | 
nosed little cow can be; and we never blamed 
her because our butter brought us only twen- 
ty-five, twenty, eighteen, fifteen, twelve and | 
a half cents per pound; that is the descend- | 
ing scale from March to June. 

We make, I fancy, the veritable “‘gilt-edg- 
ed’’ butter of the Boston and Philadelphia 
markets. It is sweet, fragrant, sparkling, 
golden-tinted, daintily sated, and daintily put 
up; but even from the most fastidious private 
buyers we never have received above thirty 





| never did find us in debt. 


| ing of the vines 


| inexorable laws 


| level, garden land. 


| that, 


| forts otherwise unattainable. 
| we are none the less legitimately farmers be- 


tion of the summer have sold it for fifteen 
cents, and twelve cents, the same price which 
Mrs. Kromer receives for her soft, lardy-look- 
ing rolls; perhaps that is the most aggravat- 
ing part of it! The finer grades of butter, 
it seems, are not appreciated by the Western 
citizen and his family. Making inquiries jn 
Detroit, and Chicago, we learn there is no 
trade in these extra grades, and that, if of- 
fered, they could not be placed at anything 
like Eastern prices. 

And while Eastern families are accustomed 
to pay from thirty to forty cents per dozen 
for eggs, we have never, even in winter, se- 
cured over twenty-five cents for the fresh-laid, 


| while in the plenteous summer time we sel] 


for ten cents. 

In due time also, we found that our black- 
cap raspberries would really go for ten cents 
per quart, and the bulk of our strawberries 
for the same. We abandoned forever the 
‘small fruits” item of our plan. We have our 
thrifty purple canes, and our Wilson and Jo- 
cunda beds, where, with many a back-ache 
and many a dizzy headache, we grow those 
great, rich-hearted, scarlet and crimson ber- 
ries which are chronicled as marvels by grate- 
ful editors, berries that one must needs slice 


for the table; but they are never for sale, 
thank you! 
Therefore, enterprising little women, if 


you can secure lands there, remain East with 
your dainty Jersey cows, your Leghorns and 
Dorkings. Stay by the good markets. Your 
labors will be no more arduous, while the re- 
turns will be double. 

However, by cheerfully ignoring several of 
the items mentioned by the Labor Commis- 
sion as among the necessities of the ordinary 
family, we did, week by week, make both 
ends meet. For our very own personal needs, 
the little Arcadian income would really have 
sufficed ; 
to be purchased which we had not made ac- 
the pane of 
glass, the feed for our fowls, a horseshoe to 
be set, a bit of repair upon wagon or tools, 
the road tax, the pleasant little expenses for 
company. It was, indeed, quite a close affair 
those first years. Even in the early weeks 
we dismissed the idea of smoked ham and 
dainty sausage, and devoted ‘Pin-cushion” 
and ‘‘Roly-poly” to the payment of taxes and 
the discharge of debt for hired labor. Since, 
however, we conjugated the Spartan verbs, 
and to scrimp;’’ and the new year 
They were good 
days, full of discipline and wisdom; we would 
not have missed them. 


but there always came up something 


count of; the pound of nails, 


“To save” 


a home 
directions at once 
—meadow, field, garden, orchard, flowers, and 
shrubbery. Ah, that setting of trees! With 
us ‘“tarbor day” stretched through a week, 
what with pear, apple, peach, and cherry, 
evergreen, lilac, rose, and locust, to say noth- 


It was the busiest of all the springs; 
has to be begun in so many 


and canes. I confess to hours 
when we toiled side by side in silence, digging 
Nature is no gallant. She has 


common 


those holes. 
which woman, in 


with man, must meet. The spade in delicate 
hands must be driven as deep as _ the horniest 
palm can thrust it. Protect your white hands 
if you labor out-of-doors there 
will come upon them brownness, redness and 
freckle; there will be cracks, torn flesh, ‘‘sliy- 
not, and your soft, pink 
palms, callous, blister, and soreness unendura- 
ble; 
hand will be one of the penalties of your inde- 
pendence. Also, my graceful sisters, your 
slender shoulders will broaden, you will affect 
a roomy bodice, and your arms will lose their 
tapering As compensation, you 
will possess an excellent perception of the pur- 
ity of atmospheres, a comfortable disregard of 
changes in the weather, an appetite for fruits 
and vegetables and nourishing steaks, and an 
indifference to poisonous seasonings and fla 
vorings. You can walk, lift, carry, and un- 
dertake fresh independence. 


as you will, 


ers,’ what upon 


a brown, enlarged, useful, and strong 


contours. 


Our tree-setting and early gardening well 
out of the way, came corn pleating. In con- 
sideration of certain ‘‘suits’? made for his lit- 
tle boys, cousin John sent over his horses, 
plow, and old Donald. Him we coaxed to sit 
under a budding tree, and ourselves took pos- 
session of the horses and plow. I had been 
longing to show Lou what I could do; and, 
truly, at cousin John’s I had not thought plow- 
ing so very terrible. But I found our stony, 
hilly field somewhat different from his soft, 
To my surprise and hers, 
instead of walking quietly along my straight, 
loamy furrow, as I had meant and led her to 
expect, Lou beheld me pulled this way, then 
forced into long 
strides, the plow now lying upon its side, now 
leaping along the surface, until the trained 
team paused in mute inquiry. 

We can plow, as I said, but do not think it 
advisable. Dozens of farmers do not scorn 
to do something outside, and by a job of cat 
pentering, mason-work, threshing-machine, 
or the like, furnish themselves with many com 
So I trust that 


dragged over clods, 


cause by a bit of dressmaking, or, rather, fine 
sewing, we hire our plowing and mowing, and 


whatever other work we please. 


—_—_— 
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We dragged and marked the four acres | those girl-farmers are! 


without assistance. ‘Then we proceeded with 


| 


another item of ‘‘that newspaper foolery,” | 


which, according to John, no farmer can af- 
ford. We had so often been assured that our 
land wouldn’t grow corn, we didn’t know but 
it might be so, and thought it well to assist 


the soil tothe extent of our means. With our 


| 


‘ 
determined and persistent hoes we composted | 


the guano of the hennery with plaster until it 
was fine, dry, and inodorous. 


that was! 
Lou would stop and lean her forehead, wet 


Such a task as | 


Did you ever see the 
like?” 

Then we pause, and look about us, and find 
itisso. The time has come. We ourselves 
see what a green, grassy, leafy nest the once 
despised little farm is, with its gardens and 
fruit yards, and rosy clover meadows, and rich 
upland pastures. 

We have been “true to the carly dream.” 
The “‘golden foot of the sheep”’ is on our once 


barren hill-tops. Durham Maggie and Mag- 


| gie II. and Maggie ILI. and Jersey Daisy feed 


and red, upon her hoe-handle, and utter a bit | 
of the current but kindly neighborhood sar- 


casm. 

“*Two girls!’ don’t you think so, Dolly?” 

I did think so, sometimes. 

Then, with a pail in one hand, anda wooden 
spoon in the other, we each went over the field 
and deposited a modicum of this home-made 
fertilizer wherever a hill of corn was to grow. 

This preliminary work was, of course, te- 
dious. But it made a difference, we think, if 
the opinions concerning the state of the soil 


luxuriously upon the sweet grasses and the 
honeyed clover-blossoms, while the cream-ris- 
ing and the money-making go on together in 
the cool, shadowy milkroom day by day. The 


| 


butter shipped in tubs, the choice mutton | 


sheep, the fleeces in a load, are not represent- 
ative of a ruinous and aggravating amount of 
labor, and give us our money in that profita- 


| ble shape, ‘the lump.”’ 


were correct, of at least forty bushels per | 
acre; for the field yielded us, upon an average, | 


ninety bushels to the acre. And let me say 
that in most instances, as in this, it has paid 
us to *twork our farm with ideas.’’ Our su- 
perior melons and turnips, savoys and straw- 
berries, as well as our corn crops, are the re- 
sult of special work upon special plans, assist- 
ed by special fertilizers; not the costly ones 
of commerce, but home-made and carefully 
adapted by means of many experiments. 


The fragrant May days passed. Our corn 
shot up its delicate pointed blades, our cur- 
rant and berry settings puffed and ruffled them- 
selves from top to toe with their little frilled 
leaves of exquisite green, and each morning 
there was some miraculous development at the 
garden beds. It was a pretty sight of a mid- 
May morning: our “variegated foliage,” beets, 
peas finger high, onion beds rank upon rank 
of green lances, lettuces fit for salad and may- 


| easy, gentle, womanly occupation. 


Of course the nights and mornings of the en- 
tire year are as busy as ever; and there is a 
deal of hard work and hurry in haying time 
and sheep shearing. But if one must work for 
a living, and likes rural life, and can be con- 
tent to live in a manner so simple and unvary- 
ing, the care of small flocks and herds is an 
We like 
their friendship and their company, and I dare 


| say spend much unnecessary time with them. 


Lou carries her neatness and love of order into 
their quarters, until the sheep-cote is a pleas- 
I often tell her that the 
sheds, so clean and warm and strawy, are as 


ant place to visit. 


nice as the house, and that I don’t see why, 


| for hundreds of overworked women, the Arca- 


dian time of shepherdesses might not profita- 


| bly come again. 


high, thick and green, all freshly hoed and | 


sparkling with dew. Ah, it is worth while to 


make garden! 


Not that ours has ever been | 


particularly early, not that we could ever | 


compete with a dozen Irish women we know, 
who raise “truck” for the markets. Oh, no! 
any season one can buy cucumbers when our 
vines are just starring themselves with their 
little yellow blossoms, and the groceries are 
full of red, ripe tomatoes when ours are only 
“beginning to turn,’? and so on; and we have 
quite our share of hand-to-hand fight with cut- 
worm, potato-bug, striped-bug, ants, and the 
onion fly, frost, and drought, but still we 
have always had plenty and perfection in the 
end, anda world of simple pleasures by the 
way. 

“Cultivating corn” we found to our relief 
to be entirely practicable, although Pampas 
at first made cousin Jolin’s instructions of none 
effect. Nothing could induce him, that first 
season, to cross the field at less than his road 
pace, his naughty, handsome head held aloft; 
and every few moments he would break into 
atrot. After experimenting with him during 
one afternoon, we took him down to the stable, 
and I donned my long dress and went up to 


Mr. Kromer’s. There I succeeded in lending 


: F . | this is. 
onnaise, tomatoes needing trellis, potatoes so | 


“I know it, Dolly,’? answers Louise. “I 
And now that 
men are coming more and more to share their 


have thought of it-so much. 


occupations with us, I do wish the thousands 
who are tired and restless and discouraged, 
and haven’t head enough to become doctors 
and lawyers, and yet need money just as bad- 
ly, could see what a pleasant way of living 
we could tell them in some 
way, Dolly, just how wedo. Weraisenearly 
everything we consume, you know, but wheat. 
I wish you could tell them, Dolly!” 

And Lou’s wish is the raison detre of my sto- 
ry.—D. A. Shepherd in Atlantic Monthly. 


I wish 





BABY FARMING. 


INVESTIGATION AT HOLLISTON OF THE CHARGES 
AGAINST MR. AND MRS. REIGNOLDs, 





A Coroner's jury has been engaged, this 
week, at Holliston, investigating the charges 


j} against Nelson and Mary Reignolds, which 


have been already stated in the Globe. The 


| testimony thus far seems to indicate cruelty, 


him to take Mr. Kromer a journey, and in bor- | 
| died of the bowel complaint; the next victim 


rowing in return steady old Jane, who would 
walk up and down the rows with me at my 
own pace. 

We are kept thus busy with hoe and culti- 
vator all the summer long. We spend few 
daylight hours in the house, and look on toa 
snug winter in-doors witha zest indescribable. 
The autumn months come on apace, bringing 
still harder work and greater hurry. We cut 
up our corn, husk it, build a homely crib of 


poles, draw our stalks and stack them, dig | 


our potatoes, store our vegetables, and rejoice 
like two squirrels as we heap up our winter 
cheer. 

As the long, cold winter finally closes, we 
look cheerily from our windows out upon the 
world. Of course some strange, abnormal la- 
bors fall to our lot; there are paths to be shovel- 
ed through the snow, Pampas and the Maggies 


to be led forth to water, stables to be kept in | 


wholesome order. But we do it, therefore 
others can. 

The in-door cosiness rewards us for it all. 
There is no enjoyment quite like that which 
comes as the lot of thrift and industry. We 
have avoided all debt save that which in due 
time the well-fattened Polands cancel. Mag- 
gie, feeding through the fall upon our golden 
pumpkins. enables us to fill the winter flour 
barrel, and a surplus of potatoes purchases a 
store of groceries. Eggs, week by week, sup- 
ply “items.” A day’s work of picking apples 
“upon shares” in the Kromer orchards has 
filled the apple-bin. During the long leisures, 
various pieces of fine sewing provide hay for 
Pampas. Spring finds us hopeful and not in 
debt. 

Year after year we live on in this fashion. 
tugging away at great labors and knowing few 


le'sures, but kept cheery by the thought that | 


we have alrea dy lived so comfortably so long, 
hat we are not in debt, that our early plan bids 
fair of success; until we begin to hear, on this 
hand and on that. “Why, how prosperous 





neglect and Lrutality, which are almost be- 
yond belief, and which the accused meet with 
a general denial. The first witness examined 
was Mary Colby, the young woman who enter- 
ed the complaint before the authorities. She 
testified as follows: Am twenty years of age; 
resided with Mrs. Reignolds; the first child 
that died was called Tommy; he died in No- 
vember and was one year old; Mrs. Reignolds 
gave him a mixture composed of laudanum, 
camphor and rhubarb, from the effect of which 
he slept three days and nights; tried often to 
wake himand failed; Mrs. Reignolds whipped 
the child, every day, and badly abused him; 
gave him a double spoonful of this mixture 
every day; the child had not been sick pre- 
vious to his death; Mrs. Reignolds said he 


was a child called James, and was five months 
old; when he first came he cried a good deal 
and she gave him the medicine, after guessing 
at the quantity; never saw the medicine given 
in less doses thana spoonful; she often gave two 
spoonfuls; she told me once that if she gave 
a drop too much it would have sent them to an- 
other world; little James was also whipped; 
after the death of James, litthke Maud came in 
December and lived four weeks; she was 
twelve weeks old and was sick a week; she 
was forced to take the ‘‘mixture,’’ and in or- 
der to compel her, Mrs. Reignolds held her 
nose; she gave this child twenty drops; her 
body was kept a week before it was buried; 
the next child, Agnes Forbes, came in Decem- 
ber; she was three weeks old, and was sick for 
a week before she died; she was given the 
‘“‘mixture’’? sometimes by her own mother; 
Fredelina Pierce, the next victim, was sick 
three days, received the same treatment, and 
died; Mrs. Reignolds said there was no need 
of a doctor, and none was called; Mrs. Shehan 
dressed the dead child in Mrs. Forbes’s child’s 
cloths, but Mrs. Reignolds promptly took them 
off and put poorer ones on, saying ‘Let the 
dead take care of themselves;” Mrs. Reign- 
olds closed the child’s eyes and mouth twenty 
minutes before she died; Mrs. Reignolds, kept 
a bottle containing half a pint of whiskey; 
have seen her often apparently under the influ- 
ence of liquor; never saw her without a sup- 
ply of liquor in the house; when drunk, she 
could fight with the old man and abuse the 
children; have seen her strike Mr. Reignolds 
three orfour times in the face; he would get 
drunk, two or three times a week, and sleep 
on the floor; have heard Mrs. Reignolds say 
there were three children buried on the farm; 
she stated so at three different times, and said 
it was because no one would give her a grave; 
when asleep under the influence of this medi- 
cine, the children rolled their eyes about and 
back in their head; it often made t! em groan 
and keep their eyes open. 

Mrs. Eliza Shehan was sworn, and testified 
in corroboration of the foregoing testimony. 
Mrs. Ellen Cratty, a neighbor, testified that 
five children had died within two months, and 
she was convinced that accused was not a prop- 
er person to have the care of young children. 


| John Cratty corroborated, in the main, this 


evidence. Dr. C. E. Spring, a Holliston phy- 
sician, testified that he had examined the bod- 
ies of the three children buried in the tomb; 
could not tell whether they were poisoned or 





| 











not, or whether they had received hard usage ; | 
should not give the medicine employed to any | 
infant; consider it unsafe; consider that a 
dessert spoonful would prove fatal. Dennis | 
Hartshorn, station agent at Braggville, testi- 
tied: Have been station agent for twenty-four | 
years; Mrs. Reignolds carries her babies in | 
and brings them out by way of my station; | 
she has brought out in all, about seventy-five 
from Boston, and, perhaps, two or three back. 

Mrs. Reignolds, the accused, being duly 
sworn, gave a detailed account of the lives 
and deaths of Maud, Fredelina, James and | 
Thomas, in the nursing of each of whom she 
was all, she said, a careful and considerate 
nurse could be in her treatment of them. She 
denied every allegation of cruelty and neglect 
made to the neighbors by her female assist- 
tants, and told her story in a quick, nervious 
manner. Her testimony was corroborated by 
her son, Russell Sturgis Reignolds. Dr. W. 
M. Parker, of Milford, being examined, 
thought it would be perfectly right to admin- 
ister the medicine in proper doses; if called 
upon in his practice, should give from five to 
ten drops once in two hours, not oftener; 
however, he considers it safe to give it to 
children one year old in doses as set forth; he 
said that Mrs. Reynolds would not wilfully 
poison thechildren. J.D. Skippee, constable, 
testified that Mary Colby and Mrs. Shehan 
made complaints before him, January 22, to 
the effect that the children at the Reignolds 
farm were being poisoned with drugs. He 
also read a seathing letter from some anony- 
mous person in Boston and directed to those 
who were engaged in the prosecution. It was 
signed *Humanity.’’ The letter calls all en- 
gaged in the prosecution thieves and prosti- 
tutes. .A few more witnesses are yet to be ex- 
amined. ‘The stomachs of the three children, 
James, Fredelina and Maud, have been sent 
to Boston for analysis. —WVaily Globe. 





HUMOROUS. 


* 

A bad little boy rubbed cayenne pepper 
dust all over the back of his jacket. The 
school ma’am thrashed him briskly, but dis- 
missed school immediately, to run to the near- 
est drug store for eye-water. 

A man being interrogated on atrial, spoke 
several words with much impropriety; and at 
last saying the word curosity, a counselor ex- 
claimed, **How that fellow murders the Eng- 
lish language!’ **Nay,’’ returned another, 
‘the has only knocked an J out.” 

A three-year old boy of a Pittsfield clergy- 
man, watching his mother making biscuit one 








Sunday for tea, asked her if it was not wick- 
ed to work on Sunday. Of course she said it 
was, and the logical little chap continued, 
**Oo' ll catch it when ’oo get to heaven.”’ 

A zealous vegetarian expounding his theo- 
ry, said, **A man who eats pork becomes a 
little swinish, does he not? and if he eats 
mutton, he is inclined to be sheepish.”” ‘*Per- 
haps so,’ replied the late Dr. Walker, as quot- 
ed; ‘but I have noticed that men who live on 
vegetables are apt to be rather—small—pota- 
toes.” 

A Mississippi boatman with immense feet, 
stopping at a public-house onthe levee, asked 
the porter for a boot-jack to pull off his boots. 
The colored gentleman, after examining the 
stranger’s feet, broke out as follows: **No 
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EBEN TOURJEE, Director, 


YONA 1 A! 
12 PER CENT NET. 

Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to execed one third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection by one of the 
firm. In many years business have never lost a dol- 
lar. We pay the interest promptly semi-annually in 
New York drafts. During the panic when all other 
securities lagged our farm mortgages were paid 
yoompty. We get funds from the Atlantic to the 
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lissouri river, and may be able to refer to parties of 
your acquaintance. Send for full particulars. | 
J.B. WATKINS & Co., Lawrence, Kansas, 
34—ly 





Send for a catalogue of all 
the leading Literary, Medical, 
Leqal, Religious, Ladies, and 
Juvenile Periodicals, at REDUC- 
EDCLUB RATES. Address NA- 
TIONAL SUBSCRIPTION AGEN- 


cy. Box 3470, Boston, Mass. 








jack here big nuff for dem feets. Jackass 
couldn’t pull ’em off, massa, widout fraktring 
de leg. Yuse better go back about tree miles 
to de forks inde road an’ pull ’em off dar.” 

A little fellow who is a regular attendant at 
one of our Sabbath Schools, recently lost by 
death his older brother. His teacher was ex- 
pressing her sympathy for the lad in his loss, 
and spoke in praise of the departed boy as a 
smart youth. ‘‘Yes’m,” said the little schol- 
ar. ‘‘He was the smartest boy I ever knew. 
He could stand on his head longer than any 
chap in our neighborhood.” 

Richardson, the painter, used to speak of 
an open, honest, country gentleman who one 
day asked him to come to his house, adding: 
“IT wish very much to see you, for I have just 
purchased a picture by Rubens. It is a rare 
good one.”’ ‘Brown saw it, and says it is a 
copy.” ‘tA copy! If any man living dares to 
say it is a copy, I will break every bone in his 
skin! Pray callon me and give me your opin- 
ion.” 

A little Bostonian who had been learning 
that God made everybody, was talking with 
her mother about the matter. ‘God made 
me?’’ ‘Yes.’ ‘“‘And papa?”’ “Yes.” ‘‘And 
Aunt Fannie?” ‘Certainly.’”’ ‘tAnd Cousin 
Frankie?’’ She stopped asecond for thought, 
and answered her own query: “Oh, no, Cous- 
in Frankie came from Philadelphia.’’ Which 
reminds one of the little boy who closed his 
evening prayer with, ‘*Good-bye, God, I’m 
going to Boston to-morrow.”’ 

A Methodist parson, called to preach at an 
out-of-the-way town in California, was inform- 
ed before entering the pulpit that he must be 
careful, as many of the assembled congrega- 
tion were *troughs,’’ and would not hesitate to 
disturb him if his remarks didn’t suit. The 
holy man made no reply, but having reached 
the desk he took from his pockets two revol- 
vers, and placing one on each side of the Bi- 
ble gave a sharp glance around the room and 
said, ‘*Let us pray.’? A more orderly service 
was never conducted. 





The publication of a new edition of 
Mrs. Clemmer Ames’s “HIS TWO 
WIVES,” ($1.75), enables the publishers 
to collect a few of the many opinions pass- 


sed upon it. 

“] have paid to it the tribute of some honest tears.” 
—L.€.M.in New York Tribune. 

“The novel is deeply interesting.’’— Boston Journal. 

“One of the best of the year,’’— Boston Traveller. 

“A novel of much power and truth.”’—Springfield 
Republican, 

“The tale is a touching one with real pathos in it.” 
—The Golden Age. 

“It is well told, and bangs away right and left as 
though there was an intention of hurting somebody.” 


i SALE 
FOR SALE. 
FIFTY ACRES OF IRON ORE LAND, near 
Pheenixville, Penn. Address the owner, 

Grace Anna Lewis, 
2—tf MEDIA, PENN. 
New in 1873. Greatly im- 
proved for 1874. 

Any lady can at once understand 
its construction and operation, A 
child even can use it successfully, 
But a few moments required to 
sweep an ordinary sized room, and 
the surface swept will be found 
clean, bright and fresh. It 
raises no dust, Wi!) last from 
SIX to TEN years, working per- 
fectly all the while. 












THE 


For sale everywhere at House 
Furnishing, Hardware and Gen- 
eral Stores. Can be sold in any 
thriving town, Packed to accom- 
modate small dealers in dozen 
land half dozen cases. 


HALEY, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers, 


BOSTON or NEW YORK. 
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Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 
North College Ave. and 22d St., Phila. 


The Twenty-fifth Annual Session will open on 


THURSDAY, OOT. 1st, 1874, 
and will continue twenty-two weeks. For particu- 
lars address, RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., 
30— DEAN. 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 

17 frattle Srreet, Boston. 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 
ce” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week, 

Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for. 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to date their cust 8 with clean 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 








“HOWARD UNIVERSITY, 
MEDIOAL DEPARTMENT, 


Opens October Ist, and continues twenty weeks. 
Fees—Matriculation $10. Tuition free. Gradua- 
tion $30. 
N. B.—Separate dissecting rooms for ladies. 
For Circular address, Cc. B. PURVIS, M. D., 


No. 1118 13th Street, WashingtonD, C 








—Philadelphia North American, 
There is much more fascination in this novel than } 
in the average romances of the day.”"—Chicago Jour- | 


nal, 


PUBLISHED BY 


, 
WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CHICAGO, 

The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will com- 
mence on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continue 
twenty weeks. This Institution offers to Ladies de- 
siring a thorough medical education first-class facili- 





HURD & HOUGHTON, NEW YORK. 


The Riverside Press, Cambridge. | 
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ties for its accomplishment, Dissecting material 
abundant; hospital and clinical advantages unsur- 
passed. MARY H. THOMPSON, M. D., Correspond- 
ing Sec’y, 338 W. Washington St., Chicago, 25—tf 


Now is | 











AN GUNCE OF ANY OF LUSIN’S 


PERFUMES 75 cts. 


HOLIDAY GOODS 


In Great Varicty. 


CLIFFORD, Perfumer, 


40 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, 
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THE BEST 


HOME MUSIC BOOKS. 


PIANO AT HOME, ‘2!"..2!: 


lection of popular pieces, Most excellent practice, 
and most entertaining to play. 


Se kede HISTORY of MU- 


2 vols. Each 81.50. Condensed from 500 

s books, and is terse, complete, interesting 

anda most useful book of reference in musical fam- 
ilies. 


CLARKE’S NEW METHOD. 
For Reed Organs thei in point 


sale, is enlarged, improved, and in every way keeps 
up its high reputation, Prieg ¢2.50, 


ORGAN AT HOME, exact 


lection of popular Reed Organ music. 200 pieces; 
large pages, well filled. 


RIVER OF LIFE. New Edi- 


° 35 ets. Full of the sweetest of Sabbath 


tion, School Songs. 


All books sent, postpaid, for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Oo, Chas. H. Ditson & Oo.,, 


Boston, Til Broapway, N. Y. 
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° 

Excelsioy Do Your Own Printing 

Portable $ Press for cards, labels, envelopes 
- a ete, Largersizes for large work. 
Business Men do their printing and 
advertising, save money and increase 
trade. Amateur Printing, delight 
ful pastime for spare hours, BOYS 

eels have greatfun and make money fast 
Printing atprinting. Send twostamps for full 


P $ catalogue presses type etc, tothe Mfrs 
TesS©*? KELSEY & CO. Meriden, Conn, 
46—ly 


Mercantile Saving Institution, 
387 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


All deposits made in this Institution commence 
drawing interest on the first day of each month; in- 
terest is paid on deposits for all full calendar months 
they remain in Bank. 

The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205, 
for the express protection of its depositors, © 47—13t 












ALL SEEKING 


EVAN S’ 

Sing }Han 
Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country, with CIRCULATION, RATES 
&c., invaluable to all who desire to spend their mon- 
ey to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE, Sent, post 


free, for 25 cents in paper, 50 cents in cloth. 
dress, T. C. EVANS, 


General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 


goo 





106 WASHINGTON St., Boston. 


A BEAUTIFUL HOME. 

FOR SALE in Hyde Park one of the most desira- 
ble estates in the town; it contains nearly 48,000 feet 
of land, beautifully situated midway between the 
Providence Railroad and New York & New England 
Railroad, on high ground, commanding a beautiful 
prospect on all sides, especially of the Blue Hills of 
Milton. Well stocked with fruit. The house is thor- 
oughly built, containing 15 rooms, plenty of water~ 
hard and soft, set wash bowls, wash tubs, hot and 
cold water, bath room, gas, &c., &c. Parlor furniture 
will be sold with the house if desired. An opportuni- 
ty to get a first-class house in a zery desirable loca- 
tion, with an ample lot of land, is now offered. Price 
$15,000, of which $9000 can remain on mortgage. For 
further particulars address Box 332 Boston P. O. 
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A. A. WALKER, 
127 Tremont Street, Boston, 


— IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


— AND — 


STATIONERY. 


All materials for 
Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower Ma‘ jg, 
Decaicome ;) :) 


French and English NotePaper and Envelope 
tial Note Paper, Pens, &. 
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WOMEN AS WORKERS. 


Epitors JourNaL:—During my rambles last 


summer I came across a family who are so | 


remarkable that I must tell you about them. 
It is not an uncommon thing out West, you 
know, for women to do manual labor; but 
here, at home, in New Hampshire, we hardly 
expect anything of the kind. And yet, no 
doubt, there are cases in our midst similar to 
this, if we did but know of them. People, 
who stop on a farm any length of time, can 
see that there is much hard work to be done. 
This family that I allude to, consists of two 


sisters, one a widow with two children. The | 
eldest of these is fifteen years of age, and most | 
of the housework falls to her lot, while the | 


mother and aunt work in the field. The 
widow, being the less robust of the two, as- 
sists, uses the rake, hoe, ete., while the maid- 
en of sixty years or more rides the machine 
and guides the horses, which is no easy thing 
todo. It is like riding ina wagon without 
springs, and makes one’s condition very much 
what 
when he gives one of those broad hearty laughs 


we suppose that of St. Nicholas to be 


which we read of. 

As soon as cold weather sets in, the sisters 
can be seen in the woods chopping, getting 
their fuel for the coming summer. I am told 
that the tough one, for of course she must be 
that, as oftenas not has her sleeves rolled up, 
her chapped hands and arms showing a rough- 
ness evidently not dreaded by her. Then, 
when a sale of wood is made, both of them 
help load it. 

In the fall they may be seen walking by the 
side of a wagon-load of potatoes, which they 
sell to the starch factory. They might put 
to shame many of the opposite sex by their 
prompt attention to business, and the straight 
forwardness of all their dealings. 

Now I cannot say that I should like to see 
my sisters perform this work, even if able to 
do so, neither would it be my own choice; 
still this case goes to show that there are wo- 
men so constituted as to be able to undergo 
hardships, however severe, and to labor side 
by side with man, if necessity demands. 

I cannot close without saying one word 
more. I ‘‘glory” not in tribulation, but in 
the re-election of the ladies on the School Com- 
mittee. Work of this kind, as well as of 
many other kinds, women are truly fitted for, 
and altho’ our schools are now among the best, 
still, with this new force added to the efficient 
members of the committee who remain and 
have served so long and faithfully, we cannot 
but notice, ere long, a marked improvement. 





Boston Highlands. C. E.B. 
FOREIGN ITEMS. 
FATHER HYACINTHE IN GENEVA, 


We are delighted to see that Father Hya- 
cinthe has recently given a course of six lec- 
tures in the Hall of the Reformation in Geneva. 
The subject of this course, which was attend- 
ed by anumerous and delighted audience, was 
the Decalogue. The ‘‘father’’ recorded his 
vigorous protest against all doubts concerning 
God and his goodness, and attributed to the 
doubt and scepticism of the present century 
the moral disorder which reigns to so great an 
extent in the world. 

VICTOR HUGO AND THE LEAGUE OF PEACE AND 
LIBERTY. 

We suppose the French laureate (for this, 
since the death of Lamartine, is virtually Vic- 
tor Hugo’s position in France), must justify 
his centinued affiliation with a peace associa- 
tion, on the same grounds on which one of our 
leading peace men in this country advocated 
war at the commencement of our own intes- 
tine troubles, since we read that he responded 
to the summons to attend the eighth annual 
congress of the League of Peace and Unity at 
Geneva, by a ‘‘warlike letter,’ in which, be- 
sides refusing to attend the meeting,he declares 
his belief that it is ‘‘the duty of France to re- 
conquer the provinces lost at Sedan.’’ The 
reply of the League to the illustrious and bel- 
licose poet contains the following admirable 
paragraph: 

‘*It remains to be seen whether there are not 
other modes of avengement than conquest, 
and whether there cannot be introduced into 
the practical politics of nations, together with 
the eternal principles of morality and the rules 
of internationai equity, the forms of justice 
which are in use among the men of civilized 
nations.” 


The arrival of the poet’s letter must have 


raised quite a ‘‘breeze’’ in the Assembly; but | 


we are glad that it was written, since it gave 
them another opportunity of enunciating the 
principles of arbitration, which are destined 
to take the place, in time, of that system of 
international dueling which at present forms 
the basis on which all nations rely for the 
preservation of their integrity, and which is 
one of the surviving disgraces which the past 
has handed down to us, 
THE GOLDEN ROSE. 

The Pope is said to intend sending this cost- 
ly token of his favor to the Queen Mother of 
Bavaria, thus signalizing his approbation of 
her union with the Roman church. A greater 
or more expensive compliment can scarcely be 
paid than the sending of one of these jeweled 
roses, which, like the privilege of partaking 


of the communion in both kinds, is bestowed 


upon princes alone, and that only in rare and 
special instances. 
flower exceeds sixteen thousand franes. The 


The present cost of such a | 


' last feminine recipient of one of these magni- 
ficent emblems of pontifical friendliness was 
Mary the Pious, queen of Portugal and daugh- 
ter of Victor Emanuel. These costly flowers 
are also sent to cathedral churches. 

ANOTHER NOVELIST. 


| and can be continued in spec 


It is affirmed that the Princess Alice, of | 


Hesse Darmstadt, is about to favor the Eng- 
lish-speaking world with a romance entitled 
“The Path of Life,’ to be published in Lon- 
| don and Philadelphia. If the princess puts 
into her book the character and good sense 
| which adorn her life, it will not be devoid of 
interest. She is said to treat of high life in 
German circles, of which her long residence 
at Darmstadt must have given her excellent 
| opportunities of judging. If this be the case, 
and if her views concerning the Teutonic 


| Upper Ten,’ are at all critical, our language | 


| will certainly form a much safer vehicle for 
their conveyance than that of the community 
It is amusing to 


| of which she is a resident. 
fancy the consternation in royal circles of lim- 
ited dimensions, over the temerity of the prin- 
cess in touching on such a subject. Let us 
almost hope, for the sake of her own peace, 
that she has not done it. 

CREMATION, 

The wife of Sir Charles Dilke has proved as 
original in her death as her husband in his life. 
Dying at Dresden, she requested that her re- 
mains might be destroyed by the agency of 
fire, and the ashes sent to her family. The 
execution of her wish was, we believe, the first 
instance of cremation among modern Euro- 
peans. 


A LADY CONSUL. 

Mrs. Harris, who cared for the wounded in 
fifty-two battles during our war, has been ap- 
pointed American consul at Venice, as we are 
told by a Florentine newspaper, which, being 
published near the spot, is very probably right 
in the statement, although the example is so 
unprecedented as to awaken incredulity at the 
first reading. We hope Mrs. Harris will show 
as much firmness and principle in the consul- 
ate as on the battle field, in which 
will prove a star among our minor foreign ap- 
pointments, which are often injudiciously 
made. Some United States consuls there are 
who do honor to their country, but the want 
of a civil service corps is nowhere more strong- 
ly felt than in this department. J.R. A. 

South Boston. 
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MISS LOUD IN NEWTON. 





Epitors Woman's Journat.—Allow me a 
word in behalf of Miss H. B. Loud, of Rock- 
land, Mass. I engaged this lady, a perfect 
stranger to me, to speak in my lecture course, 
in Newton Upper Falls. She delivered the 
closing lecture of the season, to the great pleas- 
ure of the people, and there is a desire to hear 
her again. Her subject, ‘‘Breakers Ahead,” 
was ably presented. Her thought clear, and 
her diction fine. She is an excellent speaker. 

W. B. Y. 

Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 





WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 





The Board of Trustees propose to open 
Wellesley College for students in September, 
1875. Their wish is to offer to young women 
opportunities for education equivalent to those 
usually provided in colleges for young men. 

The institution will be Christian in its in- 
fluence, discipline, and course of instruction. 

For the present there will be a Preparato- 
ry and a Collegiate Department. 

The preparatory department is intended to 
supply any deficiencies in the previous train- 
ing of the students. 

The candidates for admission will be ex- 
amined as they enter, and placed in such class- 
es in the preparatory, or in the collegiate de- 
partment, as the Faculty may determine. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR ADMISSION TO THE PRE- 
PARATORY DEPARTMENT, 

Candidates must be fifteen years of age or over. 
They must pass satisfactory examinations in Read- 
ing, Writing and Spelling; in English Grammar, 
Modern Geography, Arithmetic, and the History of 
the United States. 

COURSE OF STUDY IN THE PREPARATORY DE- 
PARTMENT, 

Algebra, Plane Geometry, Latin Grammar and ex- 
ercises, Selections from Cwsar, Virgil, and Cicero; 
French or German, Ancient History, Ancient Geog- 
raphy, Physical Geography, Exercises in Elocution 
and Composition, Drawing. 

QUALIFICATIONS FOR ADMISSION TO THE COL- 
LEGIATE DEPARTMENT. 

Candidates must be sixteen years of age or over. 
They must pass satisfactory examinations in Ancient 
and Modern Geography, and in the Elements of 
Physical Geography; in Arithmetic, and Algebra 
through simple equations; in Ancient and Modern 
| History, in Latin Grammar, and in two books of 
Cwsar, two books of Virgil, two orations of Cicero, 
and in the elementary study of either French or Ger- 
man. Equivalent studies will be accepted as satis- 
factory. 

COURSE OF STUDY IN THE COLLEGIATE DEPART- 
MENT. 

The Trustees think it best not to arrange, at pres- 
ent, the details of the studies for each year of the 
course, 


The studies for the full course of four years 
will be as follows: — 


Latin,.—Selections from Livy, Horace, Cicero, Ju- 
venal, Tacitus, and Quintilian, with Exercises in 
Composition. 

Greek.—The study of Greek will forthe present 
| be elective, and will be taken by those only who are 
| regarded by the Faculty as qualified to study it with 

advantage in place of portions of the general course. 

The full eourse will embrace the Greek Grammar, 
| Selections from Nenophon, Herodotus, The Hiad and 
Odyssey, Thneydides, Demosthenes, Plato and the 
Greek Drama, with Exercises in Composition. 

Mathematics.—The full course will embrace Alge- 
| bra, Geometry, Trigonometry, Analytical Geometry, 
and the Differential and Integral Caleulus, - 

French and German.— All the students will be re- 
quired to study either French or German during the 
| course, 








History.—The full course will embrace the study of 
Ancient, Medieval, and Modern History, with Lee- 
tures and courses of parallel reading. : 

Philosophy.—This course will embrace Logic, Psy- 
chology, Ethics, and the History of Philosophy with 
Lectures. . 

Physics, including Chemistry.—The instruction in 
Physics will be partly embraced in the general course, 
] al cleective courses. In- 
struction will be given in Chemistry with laboratory 

wractice; in Astronomy with use of instruments; and 
in Mineralogy, Electricity, and Magnetism. 

Natural History.—There will be a general and a 
special elective course in this department. Instruction 
will be given by text-books and lectures in Botany, 
Geology, Zoblogy, and in Vegetable and Animal Phy- 
siology. . 

English Literature.—This study will be required 
from all the students, Instruction will be given by 
text-books and lectures. Exercises in Elocution and 
Composition will be required during the entire course. 

The systematic study of the Scriptures will be con- 








| tinued throughout the course, to which will be added 








the study of Church History. 

The courses of study will be arranged for 
those who prefer a general course. In many 
cases, however, students will be allowed to 
pursue particular studies more thoroughly. 
With this object in view, special parallel cours- 
es will be arranged, which the students, after 
the Freshman year, may elect, with the con- 
sent of the Faculty, in place of portions of the 
general course. 

Vocaland Instrumental Music.—Instruction in Vo- 
cal Musie will be given to all the students. Lessons 
in solo singing and in Instrumental Musie will be 
given to those who desire them. Those who wish to 
continue their practice, will have the use of a piano 
without extra charge. In case any of the students 
have marked musical talent, special instruction will 
be given by the most skillful teachers, 

Drawing and Painting.—Every student willat some 
period of the course take lessons in Drawing, unless 
she has already received sufficient instruction. A 
large and convenient Art Gallery has been provided. 
Those who desire to study Painting in water colors 
and oil can have ~~ instruction. Courses of Lec- 
tures on Art will be given. 


HEALTH OF STUDENTS. 

A lady physician, who shall be a member of 
the Faculty, will reside in the College. She 
will have the general care of the health of the 
students, and a special charge of the students 
in cases of sickness. Lectures on Physiology 
with special reference to health, will be given 
early in the course. A gymnasium has been 
provided, and calisthenics will be taught by 
skillful instructors. 

DOMESTIC DEPARTMENT. 

All the students will board in the College, 
and all will aid to some extent in the domes- 
tic work of the family. The importance of 
this will be appreciated by thoughtful parents. 
This is not a novel experiment. For many 
years ithas been the rule at Mt. Holyoke Sem- 
inary and other similar institutions. While 
it is not intended to give instruction in all the 
details of domestic work, it is desirable that 
all should understand and takea practical part 
in systematic house-keeping. The time taken 
for domestic occupations will not interfere 
with the hours of study. The economy of 
this course should not be overlooked. It would 
be easier to hire a retinue of servants, and bear 
the expense of their wages and board, with the 
accompanying waste, but it would be necessa- 
ry, in that case, to make the prices for board 
and tuition nearly double what they now are. 
This would defeat one great object of the 
Trustees, which is, to give opportunities for a 
higher education to young women of moderate 
means. Experience in other similar institu- 
tions leads the Trustees to believe that most 
young women will cheerfully take their share 
in easy and useful domestic work when they 
understand that they are thus helping, in part 
at least, to educate themselves. The experi- 
ence of wise and faithful teachers in the well- 
known institutions in which this course has 
been pursued, has proved that the discipline 
of this domestic work, which unites all in one 
family as helpers for the common good, is in- 
vaiuable inits influence upon the moral nature 
and in its preparation for social life. 


EXPENSES, 

The price for board and tuition will be $250 per 
year. 

" Instruction in solo singing and in instrumental 

musie, also special instruction in painting in water 

colors and in oil painting, will be charged extra. 
EXAMINATIONS, 

The college year will commence on the 8th of Sep- 
tember, 1875. The examinations will begin on the 
day following. 

APPLICATIONS, 
All applications for admission must be for one year 


at least, and must state the age and general attain- 
ments of the student. 

The number of pupils is limited to three 
hundred, and asit seems probable that more 
will apply than can be accommodated in the 
college building, the only just course is to ad- 
mit pupils in the order of the date of applica- 
tion. Those who are qualified to enter the 
collegiate department will receive the prefer- 
ence. Those who desire to enter the prepar- 
atory department will be received so far as the 
accommodations of the college will allow after 
those who enter the collegiate department are 
provided for. 

Circulars will be sent when requested. Per- 
aons desiring any further information may ap- 
ply by letter, addressed to Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Mass. H. F. D. 

Wellesley, Mass. 





DONATIONS AND PLEDGES. 

The following donations and pledges were 
received by the Finance Committee at the 
Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association, Jan. 26, 1875: 








Sarah Shaw Russell ...... 

J. M. Aldrich....ccccccece 

J. G. Whittier..... senceweeeses 

KE. F. Strickland, Jr.,.....cccee 

Susan Cabot Richardson.,.... 

C, M. Severance.......... ° 

Dr. E. Abbott Carleton...........0000. 5.00 
CO. HERGIAGGR. ccc rccccscccee coccece 5.00 
Bie dis MMB. ccccncescessceess 5.00 
©, ©, GOR, 600006 cesecevcees +s 5.90 
Mra. R. A. Newell. ....... v.00 
R. W. Henshaw........ eoevceccccccs eee «=O 
Se Ma Oss cxcuasevexcsevn eteeiscie 5.00 
Lewis McLauthlin. ......-cscsceeee cco. 2.00 
By PO 0 6h 0hk400-0xn0e ses seese os «6S 
dames Freeman Clarke...... ccscocccce 100 

































Lucy Stone.......+..4 1.00 
H. B. Blackwell..... . 1.00 
E. D. Leonard... 1.00 
F. C. Kebren..... eecccccccces seus 1.00 
Adelia M. Kebren ....... ...0+ 1.00 
Dh, i> PEN cone ceccse ocvcces ee 1.00 
B. B. Bewall...cccceccccrcoccece 1.00 
BW. BOWRE ccc cccccccececes ee 1.00 
E. D. Draper ...... . 1.00 
8. F. Galleys eeecese 1.00 
A friend... 1.00 
Emma L. Peterson.. 1.00 
Mary F.O. French... ...cccccccccsccece 1.00 
C. HEGRE. cocccccccceses ecccecce ageneece 1.00 
i Ds cwacceocenece gieneceen - 10 
Miss E. A. Sparrell.... .....++. eeccese 1.00 
Mrs. 8S. Marston....... genneeesdscenns - 1.00 
Miss Agnes Shankland.......... ccccee. 340 
A Prhend..vccceccccecesce seeeenes eeveeas 1.00 
Kate P’. Battles...........- eeccenccoece 1.09 
Lucy P. Battles ........... occccerececs 1.00 
Jonathan Battles......... oucasaneeensn 1.00 
Jas. Lioyd Olliver.......6.seeeees eoonce |=SeD 
Deborah Drury..... geveves cosccececcse 380 
De We BURR. ccccccccccce eeecrenees coe 380 
Caroline BR. Mortem. ....ccccccccccescee 1.00 
Mary Gregory ....cccoscceccesscccsceces 1.0) 
Die DD, TUPMER cc cccccccccce cccccecesees . 109 
Sarah D. Merritt..........00 seeenses SOD 
Mrs. Mary G. Fletcher..........0+..0.. 1.00 
Mrs. Mary E, Little.. 1.00 
Mary A. cnnies. e30-eeueus 1.00 
F. E. Beale.......0.+. 1.00 
E. P. Messenger....... ; 1.00 
E. E. Clarke..... enkuken uxenes a 
&, ae deueecounkeaees 1.00 
Oh. Bis WOR cccccccaacctees peaeees 1.00 
Mrs. Chas, Stone....... genceeesesse cose 1.00 
Mra. A. C. Wellington. ....0c0sccrces -- 1.00 
Dr. A. J. French........ esecces i: 
Mrs. Sarah A. French........00+++++ coe 1.00 
a i " area 
Ble Gi ccnckseses Sheeeneesecsconces SOP 
Me enncecedsescscseosceseseceoecesess «=e 
Elias Richards...... eucuaeeus cenneesdee 1.00 
Harriet A. Marsh......-.sssecessccccee 1.00 
L. D. Knowles... . 1.00 
Pliny Bb. Southwick.... ® 1.00 
M. E. Dillaway........ eoeccecccecces 1.09 
Mary H. Lincoln Cabot..........00.... 1.00 
Henrietta L. T. Walcott........ coccce. 1.00 
Robt. C. Pitman... eeecese peeevece 1.00 
Lilian Clarke.......... esevseceeseesens GOO 
Mrs. 8S. Eliza Gordon.... ee 
MB, ERG concvcces hanneneeaheuanesvecen ee 
Fannie Strickland........... gaevetucnes SOD 
8. C. Hopkins.. 1.00 
Frederic A. Hinckley. ........0+0see008 1.00 
Amelia F, Waters, M. D...........- e+. 1.00 
BE. B. DOdgS.. 2 ccccccccccccccescces cooee 1.00 
E. H. Storer .......... eeeceeees oveenees 1.00 
Ella Maria Williams......... aetveden -- 1.00 
Mercy B, Jackson, M. D..........0000. 1.00 
Mrs. 5S. A. Brown....cccesceseevecees « 1,00 
Mra. E. C. Bates ....... Seakavenuns acco Se 
Mrs. Mary A. Cutler... cccscscovcces coe 1.00 
Miss 8S. I. Minot..... ocecves coccosecese SSD 
Bile Ws GP sconeccaccouesecsseseecss «Baan 
Wiktinms Jomkins....cccscceccccccscoese 1.) 
Dr. COrken.coce soccscccsscccescscccss 1.00 
Mrs. C, A. Winship.......cesccesecees » 100 
Pree 1.00 
Mrs. G. W, Wilson.......+. Seounsévnnes 1,00 
G. W. Wilson .. 1.00 
J.L. Arnott..... 1.00 


Sarah Stone........ . sosnes BE 











Daniel J. Holbro 1.00 
L. R. Guild 1.00 
H. D. Hovey. ... ‘ 1.00 
Ella B. Harris P ‘ . 1090 
Annie A. Fellows...... aeees €0seens eee «1,00 
M..J.Folsom....... PTTTTTT TT TTT eoscecees BOO 
Nancy C. Gilmman......cccccsccccescccce 1.00 
Rev. S. W. Buash......cesccsecses ccoosee 1.00 
E. M. L. Newton..... 1.00 
E. F. Strickland....... ese ‘ 1.00 
E. F. Strickland, jr 1.00 
Emilie L. Berwick..........+. cococeses S00 
J. W. Judd....... e 1.00 
8S. Maria Persons... 1.00 
Leslie Millar...... on 840 
Anna Oliver........ . -» 1,00 
Mrs. Wendte........ sue . 100 
H. 8. Brabrook.... ccosnneceooess BOD 
Basak Le. MOTT... cs ccccceccvcccee oo « 148 
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YOUNG MEN'S WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSO- 
CIATION OF NEW YORK. 


The meeting of the Liberal Club, last week, 
in spite of the fast falling snow, was well at- 
tended. A paper entitled ‘Self Interest’? was 
read by Mr. Ormiby, a favorite member. 


He held staunchly to the idea that enlighten-- 


ed self interest was the best motive power a 
man could have for his activity and develop- 
ment, and that Christians and reformers, 
though they might preach a more sentimental 
doctrine, were exceeding loth to practice it. 
Instead of obeying the injunction, “If a man 
take thy coat, give him thy cloak also,”’ they 
have him arrested. Andif any man should at- 
tempt to make another go a mile with him, 
the aggrieved party would knock him down or 
run away. There might be occasionally one 
who attempted to exceed the command, ‘‘Love 
thy neighbor as thyself’’—but he thought if 
it could be done it would be bad forthe neigh- 
bor, and that such self abnegation would be 
detrimental to the best interests of society. 
There seemed however to be little danger of 
such an arrangement becoming general. 
People did many things which were miscall- 
ed self-sacrifice. The truth was, they acted 
for their own highest pleasure. He quoted 
Florence Nightingale’s own words to show 
that what the world lauded as noble, disinter- 
ested labor was in reality for the highest plea- 
sure of the individual. Did the mother really 
sacrifice herself for her child? Was she not 
fully rewarded in the pleasure she received 
for her devotion? Did not the lover expect 
his reward when he knelt and supplicated be- 
fore the fair one? He spoke at length of the 
exaggerations of self-interest that lead tolying, 
stealing, cheating, advertising spurious arti- 
cles, cheap board, shoddy clothing &c. The 
advertiser knew that he was lying, and that 


e 
everybody knew he knew it, too. 


of the wordit was unenlightened self-interest. 
In short the speaker held that when all men 
should come to understand and practice a truly 


enlightened self-interest women would be vot- | 


ers, and the millennium would be inaugurated. 


The paper was very witty throughout, and | 


elicited frequent laughter and applause. 

Then came the discussions, limited to ten 
minutes each. Dr. Hallock took exceptions 
to the term “enlightened self-interest’’—could 
there be any such thing? There did exist 
what he should call self-hood, of course there 


were certain things we must have for our- | 


| selves, such as food, clothing, &c. He thought 


“the paper’’ ignored the limitations of nature. 
Unbridled appetite induced disease. Unbridled 
desire of gain made millionaires of some and 
paupers of others. 
on that ground. 


He objected to the paper 


This, of | 
course, was debased self-interest—in one sense | 


Then followed a Mr. Wakely, a German. 
who was inclined to make fun of the whole 
thing. 
est, which the gentleman had been speakin 


He did not see but what this self-inter. 
£50 
much of, was the same old stupid selfishness 
which the world had seen so much of in alJ 
time, and did not call it good. 

Then followed Mr. Lamphier, who held 
that the people who performed the noblest acts, 
were not those who waited for the suggestions 
They acted 
from impulse, and they performed the noblest 
acts on record. 
speaker had made to the effect that if there 

was acry of ‘‘fire’’ in the hall, the members 
of the Liberal Club would rush pell mell over 
everybody to get out, and said he did not 
know about that, but he was sure that there 
would be a few who would wait to help the 
ladies out, and probably there would be at 


of an enlightened self-interest. 





He referred to a remark the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| least one noble, disinterested soul who would. 
| if need be, rush through flame and smoke to 
| save a perishing fellow creature. He had 
himself witnessed just such acts, and he did 
| not think they sprang from enlightened self- 
interest. 

Then Mr. Morand, another member of the 
Club, supported the first speaker. He said 
that Dr. Hallock’s ‘‘millionaire’? was not an 
argument against self-interest, for the mo- 
ment the man on accumulating and 
drudging for that which he had no need of, 
it ceased to be enlightened self-interest, but 
rather became philanthropy. For the million- 
aire must know that he was working and pil- 
ing up gold for somebody else. He related an 
incident of a poor slave who thanked the Sul- 
tan for wearing the gems for him to look at. 

Other discussions followed and the meeting 
continued until a late hour. A. C. 

New York. 


went 
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PREMATURELY OLD. 





The Prince of Wales is thirty-three and his 
wife thirty years of age. It is said that they 
both look fuller of years than they really are, 


worry on hers. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
New England Women’s Club.—Feb. 8, ai 


3.30 P. M.. Miss H. Ware an essay on “Reading as a 
Recreation,” 





The DresseReform Committee of Boston, 
desire to call the attention of all thoughtful women to 
the full suit of undergarments which have been con- 
structed upon the following important hygienic 
principles: First, That the vital organs situated in 
central regions of the body, should be allowed unim- 
peded action, Second: Thut a uniform temperature 
of the body should be preserved, Third: That weight 
should be reduced toa minimum. Fourth; That the 
shoulders, and not the hips, should form the base of 
support. They have, accordingly, put these garments 
on exhibition and sale at 4 Hamilton Place, opposite 

’ark Street Church, Boston, Mass. This room is in 
charge of an attendant, who is ready to explain them 
to all visitors, between the hours of ten and four, to 
answer letters of enquiry, to furnish patterns, and to 
take orders for the manufacture of the garments. A 
volume just published by Roberts Brothers, entitled 
“Dress Reform,” which embodies the views of the 
Committee, and contains descriptions and illustra- 
tions of the garments they recommend, can be ob- 
tained at the Room, at 31.50 per copy. Orders for 
garments sent by letter, must give explicit directions 
as to style, material, size and ornament, in order to 
avoid the delay resultiug from explanatory cerres- 
pondence. They should be addressed to “Dress 
Committee, 4 Hamilton Place, opposite Park Street 
Church, Boston, Mass. The Committee desire to an- 
nounce that their late agent is no longer such, nora 
member of the Committee; and that they are reapon- 
| sible only for patterns, garments and work bearing 
their stamp. Per order of the Committee. 





DR. E. D. SPEAR, 
OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 
713 Washington St., Boston. 


To the many who need the services of an experienc- 
ed, successful physicien, we would say consult Dr. E. 
D. SPEAR, 80 much celebrated for his remarkable cures 
and you will never regret having taken this advice. 

Dr, SPEAR may be consulted on all diseases free of 
charge. 15—1ly 


“A thing of beauty is a joy torever.” 


The Best Polish in the World. 











3,790,964 PACKAGES SOLD IN 1872 & °73. 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving ot Labor, 
Freeness from Dust, Durability and 
Cheapness, traly Unrivalled inany Coun- 
| trye 


|Morse Bros.. Proprietors 
CANTON, MASS. 
| 14—ly 
ens 





I will send 12 Flowering Plants for One Dollar 
| (your choice from 100 sorts), by MAIL OR EXPRESS. 
| MY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
describes the culture of Plants & Seeds, 

to customers free; others, 10c. Address 

° ITCH, 645 Warren st., Boston, Mass- 
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